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from it. No matter how I may waste the infinitely precious mo- 
ments which make up my day, there is no fate that withholds to- 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston ministers met at the Church 
of the Redemption at 10.45, Dec. 16. 

Dr. Rose presided, and the devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. Crawford 
O. Smith of Beacon Church, Brookline, 
Mrs. van Schaick at the piano. 

The speaker of the morning was Dr. Va- 
leria H. Parker, representing the American 
Social Hygiene Association. 

“A program of social hygiene,’’ said Dr. 
Parker, ‘“‘has become a practical necessity 
for the modern church. Such a program 
concerns itself to understand and protect 
those great creative forces upon which the 
stability of society itself ultimately de- 
pends. That is of right, and must be in- 
creasingly of necessity, the work of the 
church. The fact that one-sixth of our 
marriages end in divorce would be serious 
enough if only the adults were concerned. 
It becomes increasingly tragic when 
thousands of children are reared with 
divided parenthood, aggravated rather 
than alleviated in many cases by one or 
even more step-parenthoods. But the 
difficulty and tragedy does not stop even 
there. We are beginning now to face the 
problem of children of these broken homes 
coming themselves, in idealism and youth, 
to face marriage and home in terms of 
their own lives. 

“There is another social philosophy, 
vigorously proclaimed to-day, that in- 
sists that self-expression is necessary and 
that all sorts of disasters follow inhibition. 
It does not say, however, whether the 
self-expression should be of the best or less- 
best self, and in stressing the necessity 
for physical expression it forgets or ig- 
nores altogether the spiritual aspects of the 
individual. Every child has to learn that 
something more than self-expression is re- 
quired of a social unit. Even in the 
satisfaction of its primary and vital neces- 
sity for food it must learn that something 
more than the urge of hunger must de- 
termine when and how and what it shall 
eat. If every infant were allowed unre- 
stricted and unhampered self-expression in 
terms of its physical appetites we should 
have a death rate even more alarming 
than our worst slums give us to-day. 

“We are told that the instinct of sex is 
only less strong than that of hunger, yet 
the three great character-training institu- 
tions—the home, the church, and the 
school—have done very little to train it. 
Changed social conditions, the relatively 
large amount of time that modern youth 
spends apart from its elders, the ease 
with which the automobile puts distance 
between boys and girls and home sur- 
roundings, mean that modern youth 
comes out of home and school and church 
into a world where ‘the new freedom’ is 
portrayed as a thrilling adventure, rein- 
forced by the constant suggestion of the 
movies, which would find no dramatic 
value in the normal but must of necessity 
stress the abnormal. 


“It is not difficult to understand, when 
one realizse all this, that the social hygiene 
movement has grown by leaps and bounds, 
because thoughtful people have realized 
that the problem can no longer be evaded. 
Churches are beginning to make their 
contribution by helping parents, hitherto 
innocently unconscious of some of their 
own deepest responsibilities, and also by 
training young people themselves through 
Sunday school classes and study groups. 

“Broadly speaking, young people hold 
high ideals, but they need these ideals not 
only emphasized but interpreted, and with 
opportunity to discuss among themselves 
the way in which they shall be expressed 
in their own lives. You may be very sure 
that modern youth will and does do this 
anyhow, and it is infinitely better to have 
them do it with the help of wise and under- 
standing adults than for us older folk to 
bury our heads in the sand of pretense and 
convention and allow them to wander 
about and stumble unsuspectingly over 
the same difficulties that we met when we 
were young. 

“How can we bring these ideals into 
terms with their own life relationships? 
First of all, parents must strive to under- 
stand adolescence, not merely command it. 
The aroused interest in the other sex that 
comes in what we used to call the teen-age 
has oftentimes been disastrously repressed 
by fathers and mothers who had for- 
gotten the similar phase of their own lives. 
Here is a real task for the Sunday school. 
Sex and its problems ought to be incor- 
porated as a part of the general training 
for life. 

“One of the commonest tragedies, how- 
ever, is that when we have a teacher wise 
enough and brave enough to try to do this 
we have conventional and prudish parents 
becoming indignant, when they ought to 
be thankful. Of course what is needed 
is for the church to present all this in a 
constructive way. 

“The important thing to be realized is 
that there are many homes where parents 
have high ideals who need to be free from 
old inhibitions so that the way life comes 
through life may be presented to the child 
frankly even though he be too young to 
have it presentedfully. Taughtin this way, 
he is ready to go on in later years and to 
have love presented as a great adventure by 
which men and women may achieve a life- 
long happiness that grows richer and deeper 
and fuller with theyears. The time to give 
these ideas is when young people are mak- 
ing their friends and their choices. Much 
of what is said about the dangers of re- 
pression applies chiefly to those who have 
been allowed to form low and ugly ideas 
of sex, not to those who have accepted high 
and beautiful ones.”’ 

Dr. Parker called attention to the care- 
fully prepared reading list issued by the, 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, which 
will be mailed to any one interested. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THIS GOOD OLD YEAR 

T is not a good old year as we write. We should 
like to kick it out of the door at once. Ina 
newspaper office the end of the vear brings extra 
toil that we dislike. An index has to be printed. 
Three people have worked on it in succession. Our 
ehief of staff, who has to straighten it out, loathes it. 
We who have insisted on an index feel guilty and hide 
our inferiority behind bluster. The articles we would 
print are crowded out by the index. Sundry cor- 
respondents would know what happened to their brain 
children of Jast July or August. The Christmas rush 
is on us personally while we vainly try to prepare 

editorially for the week after. 

Who said that this was a good year? Itisa year 
of storms and floods and droughts, fruit flies and chry- 
santhemum bugs, depression on the Stock Exchange, 
hardship on the farms, death in our homes. Let 
1929 go and be forgotten. 

But is this all? What is an index more or less 
any way? Itnowisallready forthe press. And if we 
have not Doe and Ray and Smith and Jones in this 
index or on our list of contributors, other years are 
coming. 

Come to think of it, 1929 has not been such a bad 
year! 

Hoover was inaugurated President in 1929. 
Franklin Roosevelt became Governor of New York. 
What might have been a panic on the Stock Exchange 
was stopped. Research work on cancer and influenza 
has been prosecuted steadily. We have waked up to 
the need of better care of prisoners. We have begun 
to see the waste and folly of huge armaments. We 
have had enormous bequests for education, charity, 
research. The books that have come from the pub- 
lishing houses show tha‘ we have not gone stale. The 
Young agreement has been made. Troops have moved 
out of the Ruhr and the Rhineland. The nations 
have come closer together. The Universalist Church 
has had the best Convention in its history and the 
Universalist principles have made progress in every 
corner of the globe. 

No! It is a good year. We are sorry to say 
good-by to it. It has given us memories of happy 
association in useful work, of peeps into the lives of 
other people who are bravely bearing burdens, of 
faith that shines through the darkness of sorrow and 
pain. 


The wounds of the year, its fatigue, its losses, are 
forgotten or will be forgotten. Its great gifts will 
abide. » 

* x 


ACCEPTING JESUS 


O accept Jesus it is not necessary to believe 
in any miracles. One can accept Jesus without 
believing in the virgin birth or that stars moved 

around miraculously from place to place when he 
was. born. Nor to accept Jesus is it necessary to be- 
lieve in his pre-existence—that from all eternity he 
was alive, that before Abraham was he was. To 
accept Jesus it is not necessary to believe even that 
he was God, or that in any supernatural] mysterious 
way he was the Son of God. 

To accept Jesus as leader, Savior, Redeemer, it 
is necessary to accept his view of life, his attitude 
toward the universe, his thought of God and man, his 
disposition to give himself to save the world. 

The question of his nature is important. It is 
not fair to ourselves, to him, to his Father, to the 
sacred cause of truth, to say that it makes no differ- 
ence what theory we accept as to his nature. To be 
sure, speculations about his nature are secondary to 
following his example, but what we think of his na- 
ture and what we think of our own natures has much 
to do with the kind of lives we lead. For ourselves 
we had rather deify him than make him an accident. 

The history is accurate enough to give us clear 
ideas about him, the kind of man he was, the things 
he taught, the services he rendered. 

All the histories and all the traditions agree that 
he was a man of love, that he showed love in its no- 
blest form, that because of love he gave up his life. 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend.” 

Just as surely do the histories and traditions 
testify that he was a man of faith. In our day we 
emphasize his practical message, his good will to men. 
If we are to accept him as a leader, we must recognize 
also his faith. Just as much of the energy of his life 
was devoted to his relations with God as to his rela- 
tions with man. The two were correlated. Faith 
gave strength to love and Jove gave wings to faith. 

To accept Jesus is to accept his life as the one 
for us to follow—not in the Jetter that killeth but in 
the spirit that giveth life. 

And a word of warning may be timely here. “In 
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some of our free churches we are accustomed to say 
that we have rendered a great service in freeing our- 
selves and in freeing others from slavish acceptance 
of the old theology and acceptance of theories about 
Jesus that made him a mystery. We have made it 
possible, we say, for men to understand him, to rever- 
ence, love and follow him. All thisis true. We have 
set men free. What are they doing with their free- 
dom? What has become of the vital truths that 
were wrapped up in these old theologies? 

There is the incarnation. We have not done 
enough when we have set aside the theory of the 
virgin birth. We must make men see that there was a 
God nineteen centuries ago seeking to incarnate 
Himself, and that perpetually He is seeking to take 
flesh and dwel] among us. 


There is redemption—a word of which we make 


slight use. We have ended for ourselves at least 
the idea that God could free men from evil only by 
paying a price to the devil, or by compounding a felony 
with Himself. Have we ended redeeming love? Are 
we making clear that the only way to get hold of the 
boys in the far country is to go after them and pour 
out our strength until we find them? ‘There is this 
sublime thing of wanting them back, of caring for 
them, of being willing to die for them. ‘There was a 
great dea] of that in the historic Christian belief. Are 
we keeping it alive? 

We believe that this world needs Jesus, that it 
is a cheering thing to see the churches exalting him, 
and that we in the Liberal Church ought to do more 
to exalt him ourselves. We are not so much worried 
over the Christian who recites week after week, “‘born 
of a virgin,” as we are over the Christian who gets 
angry when he hears it. Better be credulous than 
rabid. Better have rea] faith with superstition than 
no faith. Accepting Jesus is accepting both his faith 
and hislove. Let us get rid of the superstition but let 
us keep the faith. 


* * 


LITTLE THINGS IN THE MINISTRY—II 

HE dress of the minister is important. The less a 

man is recognized, the greater is the necessity 

of his paying attention to dress. The key words 
here are harmony and inconspicuousness. The colors 
must. not swear at one another, and loud checks and 
stripes and patterns must be avoided. 

As arule our ministers make a great “‘to do” about 
evening dress. They think it essential when it is only 
allowable, and they think it unnecessary and preten- 
tious when it is highly desirable. 

The first rule about dress is that men do not have 
to be dressed alike. If one person puts on a tuxedo 
it does not make it obligatory on everybody else to 
do it. Ifa host fails to put it on, a guest need not 
feel self-conscious about having donned it. 

Other things being equal, a minister ought to have 
an evening dress suit or tuxedo and don it when 
occasion calls for it. It is very foolish for him, how- 
ever, not having it or not being able to afford it, to 
deprive people of the pleasure of his company on that 
account. A man is asked because the man is wanted, 
not because of some special suit of clothes. 

The rule in dressing, paradoxical as it may seem, 
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is both more thought for clothes and Jess thought for 
clothes. Think about dressing enough to take pains 
to appear neat, clean and suitably attired, and then 
forget these superficial matters in the joy of social 
intercourse. ‘' 

In the pulpit dress is prescribed rather rigidly. 
Some ministers take pride in doing the unconven- 
tional in the pulpit, both in dress and speech. Red 
neckties are not in good taste in the pulpit. Shirt 
sleeves are not usual. The black gown or robe is the 
most inconspicuous thing that a minister can wear, 
and usually it covers a multitude of sins. Ifa gown is 
not worn, a black afternoon suit or cutaway is the 
proper thing. 

Probably more pride is exhibited by ministers 
who break dress rules than by those who dress proper- 
ly—pride of being different, pride of having common 
sense, pride of not putting on airs. 

It is honorable to plow corn and honorable to 
preach Christ, but it is more honorable not to preach 
Christ in clothing donned to plow corn, unless the 
preaching is done in the corn field. 

* * 


BETTER DIE IN THE POORHOUSE THAN 
GROW STINGY 

R. RUSSELL H. STAFFORD of the Old South 

Church, Boston, in his Wednesday sermon the 

week before Christmas, emphasized generosity, ~ 

and said, ‘Better die in the poorhouse than grow 

stingy.” Is it not true that in our giving we are too 

apt to stop with what we can spare easily? In his 

simple but eloquent sermon Dr. Stafford said that we 

are too fearful about trenching on our capital in 

emergencies. “I don’t know where the idea ever 

came from,” he added half whimsically, “that thrift 

isa Christian virtue. It may bea virtue at times, but 
it never started with Christianity.” 

These words come to us with an appeal from the 
Quakers, backed by the Federal Council. As always, 
the Quakers have stepped in where the crisis is most 
acute and where there is no one else to help. In East 
Marion, North Carolina, one hundred and fifty 
families are penniless, evicted from company houses, 
and out of work. On July 11, they struck for a reduc- 


. tion of a twelve hour day and to increase a wage that 


averaged thirteen dollars weekly. On Sept. 11 they 
supposed that they had agreed to a settlement. On 
Oct. 2 there was a riot, six dead and thirteen wounded. 
Since then, as the Federal Council and Friends tell 
us, there have been “bitterness, hatred, unemploy- 
ment, suffering.” 

“These people,” the bulletin goes on, “of the 
purest Anglo-Saxon stock, claim their rights, as 
American citizens, to live in decent, healthful homes, 
to receive a wage which will allow their children to go 
to school, to have time for getting acquainted with 
their children. The Federal Council of Churches has 
undertaken to raise $12,000 to supply relief for three 
months beginning Dec. 1. The American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers) is furnishing the staff 
for administration, and meeting the overhead costs.” 

Already the Friends have put a director, a social 
worker and nurse into this field. Families taken out ~ 
of the street, where they sat hopelessly on their little 
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possessions, have been given shelter and fire. Many 
have been fed. 

We propose to start the Universalist help with 
fifty dollars. It makes no difference whether checks 
go to the Federal Council of Churches, 105 E. 22d St., 
New York, or to the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia. Send clothing 
to the storeroom of the American Friends Service 
Committee, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 

If we feel that there is danger of our growing 
stingy, the fact that we feel so indicates that the case 
is not hopeless. Will all who feel the danger cut out 
the ignoble trait? “Better die in the poorhouse than 
grow stingy.” 


* * 


TOO SECTARIAN: NOT SECTARIAN ENOUGH 
OU have been too sectarian,” writes a friend, 
“ever since the Washington Convention. What 

did they do to you down there?” 
“Tt is a pity that our editor is not more loyal to 


the denomination,” writes another -person to the 


Publishing House. 

One says that we emphasize sect too much. The 
other says that we do not emphasize sect enough. If 
the first man is right we are faithless to religion as a 
whole. If the second man is correct we are faithless 
to the Universalist Church. 

It is just the same with economic questions. One 
man thinks us too reactionary, another too radical. 
Probably there is some truth in both charges every 
time they are made. We move through life like ships 
on a voyage. Constantly we tend to veer either to 
port or to starboard. At times we get clear off the 
course. Sometimes there is disaster. The brain, 
the strength, the fidelity, of the helmsman have to be 
exercised continually. 

It is comforting to realize that people care enough 
about us and about the interests committed to us, to 
consider the course that we are steering. There is 
hope for any project where people care. 

Back of the protest that we are too sectarian 
there is a vision of something in religion so great that 
everything else in its presence shrivels up. Back of 
the protest that we are not sectarian enough there is 
understanding that truth can not be left wandering 
through space, but must be tied up to some going 
machine to make it effective. 

The danger before a man who is too sectarian 
is that, “born for the universe, he will narrow his 
mind, and to party give up what is meant for man- 
kind.” 

The danger before the man who is not sectarian 
enough is that he may spend his days in happy dream- 
ing and never advance the causes in which he believes. 

Very definitely and positively, in this journal we 
try to put sect second, but we do put it into the 
reckoning as worthy and important. 

In a world so full of important matters demand- 
ing our time and strength, so radiant with things to 
love and cherish, so loud in its call to happy service, 
we count it a crime to train young men and women 
merely to perpetuate a sect. 

On the other hand, we recognize clearly that we 
are sitting at a desk in the closing days of 1929 with 


perfect freedom to express any of these ideas that we 
consider important and to advance any of the causes 
that mean brotherhood, because the Universalist 
Church as an organization gives us our chance. 

So long as we sit here, and we trust when we de- 
part, we shal] work steadfastly for truth as we see it 
and for a better organization with whieh to advance 
the truth. 

If we can not nail the flag of the Universalist 
Church to the masthead for time and eternity, as 
some of our brethren seem inclined to do occasionally, 
if we do steadily insist that tewer denominations 
would be better, and that a pioneer church should be 
a pioneer also in this, we at least are proud of our 
Universalist Church and name and faith, and give 
ourself whole-heartedly to its service. 

* * 


IT CAN BE DONE » 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


HURCHES get sick and well again or die, like 
persons—sometimes with the help of doctors, 
sometimes without. But what a doctor would 

call the constitutional factor and the psychologist the 
will to live or die is with churches, as with individuals, 
the real determinative. Kent, Ohio, is a case in point. 

A little more than a year ago the doctor, in the 
person of the State Superintendent, Stanley Stall, 
was called in to tell a handful of more or less dis- 
couraged folk whether in his judgment the time had 
come to hold another church funeral. They met in 
what all realized was a hopeless old barn ofa build- 
ing, so out of repair that water dripped from the ceiling 
while they huddled about an old basement furnace. 
To some of those present, as to many others not 
present, the church seemed sick beyond recovery. 
But there were three or four, Jed by one indomitable 
layman, who believed, like Mark Twain, that the re- 
port of their death was at least exaggerated. So they 
determined to live. The Rev. James Houghton, 
long inured to hardship and possessing a missionary 
spirit unappalled by difficulties, was secured as a 
temporary pastor. 

A year has passed. The old church has become a 
parable in brick and wood and plaster. The outside 
of the building remains much as before, but the inside 
has been completely rebuilt into a thoroughly modern 
plant, with a beautiful auditorium, Sunday school 
assembly, department and class rooms, minister’s 
study and church office, dining-room-and kitchen, all 
equipped with appliances for efficient operation, and 
paid for by the people of the community without even 
a loan from Convention funds. On Dec. 8 the church 
was rededicated, with a splendid young minister, the 
Rey. Carl Olson, a live Sunday school and Young 
People’s Christian Union, and, most of all, a congrega- 
tion that believes in itself and its own future. 

Yes, it can be done, wherever there is even one 
J. P. Mead with a will to live and help, a missionary 
minister like James Houghton, a determined superin- 
tendent like Stanley Stall. But no miracle-working 
denominationa] doctor can revive a church where 
everybody is determined to die. Let Jaymen look 
to it! 

H. M. 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 


III. 


The Old Home of Owen D. Young 


Johannes 


e==x|BOUT twelve miles south of the Mohawk 
ef 2 River, in the gorge of the Otsquago Creek, 
between Fort Plain and Cooperstown, lies 
the little hamlet of Van Hornesville. This 
village may have many claims to distinction, but it 
is set in the forefront ot this story because it is the 
birthplace of Owen D. Young. 

Fresh from the dedication of a church tower in 
Washington, D. C., in his honor, quite by chance I 
visited his old home town and had an hour with him 
there. It is that visit that I propose to describe. 

The election was responsible for it. I was 
enabled to make the visit because I had gone home to 
vote, and he was in Van Hornesville to receive me be- 
cause he had gone home to vote. 

I had known Mr. Young slightly from personal 
contact and intimately through mutual friends and 
from his record, but I did not know him well enough 
to intrude upon him in his hours of relaxation at the 
old home. It is one thing to take a business matter 
to a distinguished man when he is at his office sur- 
rounded by the safeguards and barriers which every 
busy man perforce must erect. It is quite another 
to plump oneself at him in the village street where he 
is “Owen” to nearly everybody and everybody is 
Tom or Jim or Ben to him. I did not intend to do it, 
but it happened, and, he being what he is, it happened 
for the best. 

Van Hornesville is only thirty-eight miles from 
Cobleskill, my old home town, by way of Canajoharie 
and Fort Plain, and only thirty-two miles by way of 
Cherry Valley and Springfield Center, but in the days 
when Owen Young was going to school at East Spring- 
field and I at Cobleskill, the two places might have 
been two hundred miles apart so far as any connection 
between them was concerned. It is the automobile 
and the macadam road that have made them parts of 
the same district to-day. 

My brother, who had to go out to see his lime 
agents the day before election, invited me to make a 
hundred and twenty-five mile circuit with him, and to 
drive the car to keep my hand in. I paid little at- 
tention until he mentioned Van Hornesville on the 
route. Then I said, “All right, ’ll be glad to go.” 
I thought to myself, ‘““Here is a chance to see that new 
schoolhouse which Owen Young built.” 

The drive from our valley over to the Mohawk 
Valley always is full of interest. It takes one through 
Sharon, where my great, great grandfather settled 
when he came up from New Jersey after the American 
Revolution, and by the little red schoolhouse where 
my father got a better foundation in the fundamental 
English branches than any of his six children did in 
their more ambitious schools. 

If, because of lime agents, one takes the old, bad, 
slippery road through Argusville and Flat Creek, an 
editor acting as chauffeur is enabled to discover how 
near he can come to ditching the car and yet escape. 
It was good to get back at last to the hard road and 
slide easily down to the river level. It was good to 


see “the Valley” again, where the Mohawk Indians 
built their “castles,” where Dutch and English and 
Germans made their settlements, where Sir William 
Johnson once ruled like a feudal baron, and where 
men of AJbany and the Mohawk and Schoharie set- 
tlements marched and fought in the battles of the 
Revolution. 

It was a misty morning, but the sun was break- 
ing through when we reached Canajoharie. Our 
business took us up to Indian Castle, one of the his- 
toric homes of the Mohawks, where there is a mag- 
nificent view up and down the valley. We were in 
sight of Little Falls, seven or eight miles away, where 
two men in whom we were interested were battling 
that day for the office of county judge of Herkimer 
County. Coming back to Fort Plain, we stopped to 
read the signs which told of the “first church” and 
the “first schoolhouse”? on Sand Hill, of Tenotoge, 
“the largest Mohawk Indian town,” of the stockade 
named Fort Plain, the northern limit of the raid by 
Brant’s Indians and Tories, August 2, 1780, when 
“18 were killed, 80 captured and 100 buildings were 
burned.” : 

At the village of Fort Plain we turned to the | 
southwest up the valley of the Otsquago Creek, a 
tributary of the Mohawk. Three counties of New 
York State meet near here, all bearing interesting 
names—Montgomery, Herkimer and Otsego—the 
first two the names of heroes of the Revolution, the — 
last an Indian name. Our route was out of Mont- 
gomery County, through a corner of Herkimer into 
Otsego and then back to old Schoharie. J had never 
seen the Otsquago, a rushing stream after the heavy 
rain of the day before. The road, a beautiful piece 
of modern engineering,’ followed up into the hills 
the grade made for it by the water. It was a lovely, 
curving road, now in a ravine, now out of it. It ran 
past farmhouses, through woods, along roJling pas- 
tures and harvest fields. The frost was on the pump- 
kin and the corn was in the shock. The farmers were 
busy with the apples. A cider mill was hard at work. 
Less beautiful than yellow corn and red apples, but as 
important, was the manure jolting out of muddy barn- 
yards into the fields. 

Past the turn to Minden, through Hallsville and 
Starkville, we rolled steadily along, farm dogs saluting 
us, passersby giving us ‘Good day,” the sun full on 
us and on the last of the autumn leaves. A level 
bank or grading followed us up more or less parallel 
to the road, but leaving the water gradually and climb- 
ing along the side of the hills. My brother explained 
that it was the right of way of a railroad from Fort 
Plain to Richfield Springs, so nearly completed that 
bridges had been built, and that then it had been 
blocked by law-suits until men no longer wanted a 
railroad there. 

We were driving along the road that Owen Young 
takes most frequently to and from the station on the 
New York Central Railway. It is only twelve 
miles from Fort Plain to Van Hornesville, and before 
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we realized it we were there. The moment I saw the 
new school building on the left-hand side between the 
road and the creek, I knew that it was Van Hornes- 
ville. No other hamlet of two hundred people that 
I know of has such a schoolhouse. On the right, 
directly across from the school, another large stone 
building was going up. Under a shed adjoining, six 
or eight stone cutters were chipping away for dear life. 
Workmen were coming out of the building, and in the 

_yard two men—one very tall, in rubber boots—were 
looking over plans. I asked my brother to find out 
where Mrs. Young lived. He joined the two men 
and then I saw the tall figure in rubber boots start 
toward the car. It was Mr. Young himself. 

With that simple, natural dignity which is so 
much a part of him, and that fine friendliness which 
makes men love him, he put himself at our service 
and put us at our ease. With him, we went through 
the school and the library, inspected the new build- 
ing, saw the swimming pool, the playground and vil- 
lage park, walked up the length of the village street, 
called on Mrs. Young, his mother, and Mr. Brandow, 
her brother, looked at the little old Universalist 
church, and then climbed the hill to a lovely place 
that is a burying-ground, and more. We had alittle 
more than an hour with Mr. Young, both a pleasant 
hour and an illuminating hour. 

To understand what we saw, our readers must 
remember that all over the country there are many 
little hamlets like Van HornesviJle that have gone to 
seed. They are off the main line of travel, there is 
nothing to attract new residents, the farms back in the 
hills which used to contribute to their life are aban- 
doned, and too many of the brightest boys and girls 
of the neighborhood have grown up and moved away. 
With the coming of scientific agriculture, the auto- 
mobile, the good road, the 
telephone, the radio, a 
country life movement has 
gotten under way—a move- 
ment back to the country 
and a movement to enrich 
the life of the country. 
There are any number of | 
places that it has not yet 
reached. Thereare few that 
it has reached in just the 
way it has come to Van 
Hornesville. 

At Van Hornesville, the 
new interest in the village 
has not come from a state 
or nation-wide movement, 
or the patronage of tourists, 
or the largess of summer 
boarders, it has come from 
the gratitude of a native 
son. There is no trait in 
Owen D. Young stronger 
than appreciation for what 
has been done for him. 
It goes out first of all to 
the old home and his father 
and mother, and spreads 
from there to the fields that 
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he helped till and that helped till him, the schools that 
he attended, the little Universalist church in which 
he got vision and faith, and then to everybody along 
the way who has given hima hand up. And what he 
has done for Van Hornesville has been done by a citi- 
zen of Van Hornesville, and not by “‘a former resident 
from the great city of New York.” He has never Jet 
go his home interest in Van Hornesville. He may 
have hung up his law shingle in Boston, or taken on 
task after task of big business in New York, or been 
compelled to work for months at world problems in 
London or Paris or The Hague, but always he has 
kept thinking of the old place up in the hills as his 
home. It is part of his life creed that a man ought 
to have his roots down somewhere, and not be domi- 
nated by the transient feeling so inseparable from life 
in a great city. He has succeeded in communicating 
his feeling for the country and that part of the coun- 
try he loves best to his children. ‘‘They think of it 
as home as much as I do,” he said, ‘‘and always are 
glad to come back here.”” Walking up the street, 
he pointed out one of the big old-fashioned houses 
as his son’s. A well kept lawn and a noble pine set 
it off. And, like the other houses on that side of 
the street, its garden ran back to the steep-wooded 
bluff. 

That his mother has lived and remained much the 
same natural figure she was fifty years ago when he 
first began to realize her, that she has loved Van 
Hornesville all these years and wanted to stay there, 
that she has always been able to make a home and 
still is, accounts for part of his feeling. A boy or 
girl who can keep the old home and the old folks until 
he or she is past fifty is not going to give them up 
easily. 

As one from the inside, as one who belongs, as one 
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who speaks to the neighbors as a neighbor, Owen 
Young has been at work for years, improving and 
beautifying Van Hornesville. It would be strange if 
the barrier of his great distinction did not at times 
throw a shadow over the old familiar intercourses, 
but the genuineness of the man drives it away. As 
he walked along, the men we met were Jim and Tom 
and Ed to him, and he was Owen to them. ‘There are 
those who say Mr. Young, but they are in Van Hornes- 
ville on business. 

A few months ago, the newspapers carried long 
accounts of the dedication of the new schoolhouse 
which Mr. Young built for the village. Not every- 
body realizes that it is more than a building. It is 


the embodiment of an idea. These rural schools 
have ru down. Neither in physical equipment, in 
teaching staff nor in pupils do they compare with the 
country schools of fifty or seventy-five years ago. 
Yet there are advantages in small schools near home 
over consolidated schools, provided the small schools 
can be run right. A listless girl of sixteen or eighteen, 
keeping seventeen or eighteen boys and girls confined 
at dull tasks for five or six hours, is not doing the work 
of education. 

Here at Van Hornesville there are fifty-five boys 
and girls doing work from first grade up through the 
second year of high school. Next year there will be 
given a full high school course. There are five 
teachers, picked because they are equipped, because 
they have caught the idea, and because they have per- 
sonality. The building itself is designed to be a 
teacher. It is made of stone, but, as the gray lime- 
stone quarried near by would be of a uniform color 
and cold in appearance, Mr. Young had it built of the 
stone gathered in fields and from stone walls. Shaped 
and dressed by the stone cutters, these came out so 
that the gray of the building is relieved by shades of 
pink and green. In the class rooms the light comes 
from the side, the desks are modern, and there are 
plants and ferns, not crowded in but placed skilfully 
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here and there to bring in the out-of-doors. Many of 
the windows look out on the playground, the park, or 
the surrounding hills. We stopped to listen to a class 
in music. We saw another class hugely enjoying the 
lunches put up at home. 

The main group of class rooms can be thrown to- 
gether. Adjoining them there is a room for projecto- 
scopes, and arrangements are being made to give 
talking movies. I discovered that the plan for the 
building involves not only a day school but a com- 
munity center, with lectures for grown-ups. The 
gem of the combined building is the library, connected 
with the schoolhouse, but with its own entrance. 
Every table and chair is a reproduction of furniture 
of some well known period. 
It was made at Fort Plain, 
and Mr. Young seemed as 
proud of the “boys over 


could turn out that high- 
class, artistic work as he 
was of the work itself. The 
best piece for the library is 
to be a reproduction of the 
Washington settee in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, never before copied, 
but now copied by special 
permission for this school. 
It will stand in front of 
the fireplace in the library. 
All this equipment is part 
of the material of instruc- 
tion. In the hall, by the 
library door, hangs a beauti- 
ful electric light, the globe 
of which shows the globe on 
which welive. There are a 
thousand and one little de- 
tails not set down here, all showing that the best 
educators and architects have collaborated faithfully 
with a man who conceived the idea. 

The valley is narrow and the schoolhouse is near 
the highway, but all the space back of it has been used. 
The creek has been shoved over to the foot of the 
steep bluff, and a pond has been filled up and made 
into a playground. Between the playground and the 
schoolhouse two swimming pools are being built—one 
for adults and the other for tiny tots. It is a part of 
education, Mr. Young believes, to learn to swim. 
“The water of the creek is too cold,” he said. Thanks 
to him, the village has its own water supply, and this 
water can be tempered for the swimming classes. 

My brother struck it about right when he re- 
marked as we drove away, “There isn’t any better 
schooling to be bought anywhere, no matter how 
rich a man may be, than those children are getting.” 
In education, a combination of city efficiency with 
country air and opportunity is hard to beat. The 
State Department of Education in Albany is in- 
terested in this educational experiment and is keep- 
ing in close touch with it. 

Across the street from the school, another stone 
building is going up, the “‘Teachers’ House.” This 
is the building that Mr. Young was busy with when 
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we arrived. “In a community of this size,” said Mr. 
Young, “it is hard to find a place for teachers to live. 
So I am putting up this house.” The architect has 
worked out a plan for several independent homes 
under one roof. The central section will be abeauti- 
ful house for the principal. In each wing there will 
be two complete apartments, so that each teacher may 
have herownmenage. As for fireplaces, they brighten 
the scene everywhere. One hesitates to say much 
about the teachers’ house, for fear of the pressure 
that will be exerted on Mr. Young for positions in the 
new school. 

We walked up the street a little way to the large, 
old-fashioned house where Mrs. Young now lives— 
almost opposite the simple, dignified little Uni- 
versalist meeting-house. Mr. Young took us back of 
the house, where we could get a fine view of the church. 
The church is no side issue with him. He spoke of it 
with the greatest pride—of the services held there 
summers, of how well the student preacher has done, 
of how many generations this church, over a hundred 
years old, has served. The telegram from Mr. 
Young to the Universalist General Convention in 
Washington, with its tribute to the Universalist faith, 
while a little classic in form and feeling, contained 
nothing that he has not been saying all along the way. 

I did not know Mrs. Young, Owen Young’s 
mother, very well, though I had met her at Little 
Falls when she attended the State Convention in 1927 
to hear her son speak. But I discovered that she 
knew me. We had an interesting visit with her and 
her brother—both like her distinguished “‘boy” in 
their simple kindness and hospitality. Tomy chagrin, 
I discovered myself shouting at her, as if of necessity 
a person past ninety must be deaf. No one took 
notice of it until I checked myself. Then Mr. Young 
remarked, ‘She probably hears better than any one 
else in this’room.” Bright, keen, cheery, much of 
Van Hornesville centers around her in her beautiful 
old age. To her son, of course, she is, as she has 
always been, a “great mother.” The new school and 
community center is his memorial to her. The green- 
house along the stream a little higher up came into 
existence when he tried to take her to Florida winters 
and found that she preferred her home. The green- 
house brings a bit of Florida into a Central New York 
winter, and from it she is supplied with flowers and 
fresh lettuce when the country lies under a thick 
blanket of snow. 

It took no words to tell that between mother and 
son there exists one of those fine, strong, wholesome, 
natural relationships, which move on a plane far above 
what either can give or accept—ot which all the giving 
on both sides can be only a symbol, and which has its 
roots in the memories of a lifetime. And as words 
never express that kind of feeling, words can never de- 
scribeit. Itis one of the things assumed by those who 
know, as much as sun, stars, or the everlasting hills. 
“This is my mother’s old home,” said Mr. Young. 
“Her friends are here. She does not want to leave it. 
I want to make it as pleasant for her here as I can.” 

The last touch to what of necessity had to be a 
brief visit—brief but not hurried—was a walk up the 
steep hillside just back of where they all live along 
the village street to the hilltop where the dead have 
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been laid to rest. This, too, is a place transformed. 
Gone are all the hit and miss plantings, the briers and 
bushes that had grown wild. There is nothing in this 
field of God but a lovely greensward stretching away 
among the stones. And the stones that had tumbled 
over have been set in place. At one corner of the 
burial place Mr. Young is massing evergreens, at 
another rock maples. When one walks, as we did, © 
one comes up through a steep wood. We walked over 
to the vault which Mr. Young built in memory of the 
son who was killed in a construction camp in the far 
West. He had gone west with young John Atwood 
for the vacation experience. That story in all its 
tragic details, as well as the life story of this boy, so 
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full of promise, I had heard from our mutual friends. 
It is not a story that one can forget. On the front 
of the vault is the simple inscription, “John Young 
1902-1922.” We stood a moment by his grave, and 
then by the grave of the young wife of another son 
—a descendant of the Whitmans and Lees, who went 
away three years ago. It was a pleasant walk in a 
lovely place where there was a far view off to the 
Mohawk and to the country beyond. Here death 
lost something of its grimness and seemed to fit into 
the scheme of a Good God. “We all come up here 
often,” said Mr. Young. ‘We like to walk here and 
talk and have some of our good times here.”’ And 
what he might have been thinking was, “So that we 
never get in the way of Jeaving these others out.” 

Just as we were going away, I remarked, ‘‘There 
is something of a contrast between sitting at a council 
table in London or Brussels and getting on old clothes 
and walking over these hills.” “Yes,” said he, “but 
one thing fits into the other. A man in a conference 
in the city may get tense. He comes to feel he must 
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have his own way. Things look big and important. 
Then he ccmes up here and walks out among the 
people, or smokes his pipe, and he relaxes. The point 
he insisted on may not be so vital after all. It falls 
into its proper place. The country is a great place 
in which to see things in their right perspective.” 

There are other plans for the future. When my 
brother asked him about the abandoned railway, he 
said he had had engineers looking it over to see if the 
highway might not be carried past the village on that 
higher level and thus make the main street safer for 
the children. 
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We did not go to the farm where he was born, a 
mile or two farther up, but we passed near. The 
watershed which separates the waters of the Sus- 
quehanna and the Mchawk is just above Van Hornes- 
ville. The source of the Otsquago is just off the road. 
In a few moments we were driving down a little stream 
to Glimmerglass, Otsego Lake, the source of the Sus- 
quehanna. We felt that the little streams up in these 
hills were only the symbols of what we had seen. 
We had been back to the sources of the power that is 
needed to run the General Electric and to help make 
the warring nations one. 


: Honor to Woodrow Wilson’ 
Born December 28, 1856 
Henry van Dyke 


S=)EN years ago, December, 1918, Woodrow 

‘|; Wilson stood on the frail pedestal of world- 
: popularity and Europe bared her head to 

a7 salute him. To- day he is gone beyond ap- 
pinta but his fame is rising towards the enduring 
summit of world-glory. Humanity is opening its 
heart to hail him, wounded hero of man’s noblest hope. 

In all history there is nothing quite like the career 
of this man. He was born in that midway estate 
which has neither poverty to fortify the will, nor 
riches to expand the imagination. Yet he developed 
the iron courage of a paladin, and the liberal vision of 
aprince. Hewas trained in the close academic spiral 
of the class-room, the professorial chair, the college 
presidency, which tends to enrich the mind more than 
to emancipate the spirit. Yet among the university’s 
gifts to him there was no chain, and he was always 
more of a free man than the “schoolmaster” that 
cheap wits called him. He had little experience of 
practical affairs and stood much in need of “political 
education’’—which by the way he never got. Yet he 
had no scandals in his administration; he won his 
second election to the Presidency far more easily than 
his frst. He found America well-to-do, but not secure, 
and he left it in a state of prosperity with safety hither- 
to unknown. He was an ardent lover of peace. Yet 
he deliberately and conscientiously led his country 
through an immense war to victory without conquest. 

Now here is a career full of strange contrasts and 
unexpected “‘yets.”” It is so often touched by what 
looks like inconsistency, that it sets all the sapient 
psychoanalysts at work on explanations. 

One says it was the result of a dramatic conflict 
between his Scotch blood inherited from his mother 
and his Irish blood inherited from his father. Very 
picturesque and thrilling, but fortunately not at all 
true. 
and their son was a solid unit of manhood. 

Another and more darkly Freudian explicator 
whispers that Wilson’s sporadic brilliancy was due to 
some kind of a hidden /zbido which alternately exalted 
and exhausted him and finally wore him out. Very 
suggestive (as the book-advertisers say) and very 
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The parental Wilsons were’a well-united pair,- 


nasty, but fortunately not at all true. He was a clean 
man whose real life offers no more excuse for a prurient 
biographer than the real life of Washington. Some 
writers are like snails, they leave a slimy track on every 
subject over which they crawl. 

Other commentators exhaust themselves, and us, 
in tracing each act of power, each mistake or error of 
judgment, to some recondite cause in his education 
or early history. Very clever, but not really neces- 
sary or conclusive. The real explanation is far more 
simple—so simple that the pundits are reluctant to 
accept it. 

Woodrow Wilson was a great man. That is the 
secret of his career. God chose to give him certain 
qualities of mind and heart which he developed by 
ardent purpose and hard work. Providence led him 
to the place of power at the time when his country and 
the world needed him. He met the great ordeal 
greatly, and made a mark on history of which we 
may say, as Tennyson said of Wellington, 


‘Whatever record leap to light, 
He never shal] be shamed.”’ 


Mind you, I make no claim of perfection for him. 
He had the foibles of the great—proud, like Wash- 
ington; doctrinaire, like Jefferson; quick-tempered, 
like Jackson. He was certainly not “‘faultily fault- 
less, icily regular, splendidly nil’—anything but that. 
As one who was forced by conscience to oppose one of 
his plans in the university, I can bear personal witness 
to his positive qualities. When you have to fight with 
areal man you get to know him for what he is. And if 
through the conflict, and after it, friendship remains 
and admiration deepens, you can understand him and 
appreciate him far better than if you had always agreed 
with him, or merely studied him from afar through 
books and documents. 

That Wilson was ambitious can not be denied. 
But his ambition was simply to perform the tasks 
God gave him as well, as “handsomely,” he would have 
said in one of his favorite phrases, as they could be 
done. That he was intense even to a point where 
overstrain became almost inevitable, is beyond ques- 
tion. But to blame him for that would be like con- 
demning a Damascus blade for not being like pig iron. 
That he was an idealist is admitted, nay, it is proudly 
claimed. For his record shows that sane idealism, in 
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the long run, is the greatest practical force in the 
world. Lookathisachievements. Count them over in 
order, like an old-fashioned sermon with “heads and 
horns” which you can take hold of and remember. 

First, at the very beginning of his Presidency he 
initiated and carried through a program of legislation, 
including the Federal Reserve Act, that has been the 
foundation and safeguard of our national prosperity. 
True, the idea was not origina] with Wilson. Other 

/men had tajked of it and tinkered with it for years. 
But when he arrived he had it put into a practical 
shape, summoned all the reasonable men of both 
parties to its support, and then with a high hand and 
an outstretched arm he brought it through to victory. 
It was a miraculous deed, seeming almost if as he had 
some prophetic foresight of the tempest which was so 
soon to shake the financial powers of the world into 
panic and disorder, while the United States stood 
solid and secure. 

Second, when the World War broke over Europe, 
with all its demoniac fury and horror, it was Wilson’s 
firm hand that kept America out of it. Why? Some 
of us, swept away by our sympathies, were impatient 
with him. But this sane idealist in the White House 
knew that his first and paramount duty was to pre- 
serve the American Union, to keep our country with 
its different strains of ancestry and tradition one and 
inseparable, not to split the Republic in order to help 
any othercountry. But did not the criminal sinking of 
the Lusitania justify the United States in entering 
the war? Yes, legally. But Wilson understood that 
millions of our plain people in the Middle West, on 
the slopes of the Rockies ana the Pacific Coast, yes, 
even in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, did not clearly 
know whether Lusitania was the name of a country, 
a ship, or a kind of wine. But why not go in when the 
Potsdam policy of sinking our peaceful merchant- 
ships was boldly declared? ‘‘Wait,” said Wilson, 
“wait till they do it—an overt act!’ So they did it. 
And then the United States, united as never before, 
went in with a whole heart and a clean conscience, to 
defend their rights and to save democracy from the 
crushing power of imperialism. 

Third, it was Wilson who made it clear, at least 
to those who were capable of seeing anything clearly, 
that we took up arms not against the German people, 
but against the Imperial German Government, the 
Potsdam Gang. Again and again he emphasized this 
point, hammered it in, declared his willingness to make 
an honorable peace with a Germany that spoke the 
people’s heart with the voice of the people. Has not 
that fine distinction, which some fools called school- 
masterish, justified itself? Has not the German Re- 
public, rising from the wreck of the power-crazy em- 
pire, won an honest and honorable place among the 
friendly nations! I say yes; and I say that result 
proves the greatness of Wilson as a statesman. 

Fourth, the conduct of America’s part in the war 
was a triumph of Wilson’s wisd6m and efficiency. 
I know, as perhaps some of you do not, the fierce 
pressure brought to bear on him to let America’s 
great effort be controlled, or at least influenced, for 
purposes of partisan politics. But the Commander- 
in-Chief stood firm asarock. He did not want poli- 
ticians, actual or potential. He wanted the best 
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soldier to command the army, the best seaman to 
command the fleet. So he took expert advice, and 
chose Pershing to lead the regiments and Sims to 
control the ships. Both of these men, I think, are 
Republicans, but neither of them is a politician—at 
least not in any dangerous sense. The selective draft, 
contrary to predictions, went through without an 
audible complaint. The ample supply,of money and 
material was obtained without corruption. Never in 
history has a great democracy come through such a 
vast military enterprise with such clean and strong 
hands. We may not say that America won the war. 
That would. be a foolish boast. But we may say that 
the war would not have been won without the applied 
power of all America under the leadership of Woodrow 
Wilson. Are you sorry for it? Then I am sorry for 
you. 

Finally, when the armed conflict was over, this 
great leader threw all his energy, his skill, his im- 
passioned hope, into the task of making the end of 
this war the beginning of a just and enduring peace 
for all the world. The idea of a league of nations, a 
concert of the major powers of mankind to protect 
such a peace, was not original with Wilson. But it 
had taken possession of his soul and led him like a 
star. It was he, in collaboration with Jan Smuts of 
South Africa, Lord Robert Cecil of England, and 
others of like mind, who did most to shape this idea 
into a definite plan, practicable even if not perfect. 
Weary but not dismayed, he came home from Paris 
to persuade America to take her part as a world power 
in this world plan. Then he found himself despised 
and rejected of men. His personal enemies swarmed 
around him. Those who had boasted of world 
power were unwilling to accept world responsibility. 
Timid friends forsook him and fled. The crown of all 
his efforts, the great compensation for the war— 
America leading the nations in peace—was in peril. 
But the indomitable, devoted man fought on—fought 
with all his waning strength, as one who has seen an 
angel in the sky telling him not to fear. Then the 
paralyzing finger touched him and he fell fighting, 
wounded unto death. 

The battle was lost. But the victory was won. 
Never again will that vision which Woodrow Wilson 
saw, and for which he gave his life, vanish from the 
mind of man. It shines beyond the well-meant, 
fumbling efforts of weaker men to build up something 
in its place, as a snow-clad peak towers above the 
melting ice-palaces at its foot.’ The day is coming 
when a progressive chief will lead America to her 
rightful place at the head of the peoples who swear 
allegiance to Peace as the desire of mankind. The 
day is coming when America will adhere to the World 
Court, the noble offspring of the League of Nations. 
The day is coming when America will vindicate her 
independent sovereignty by entering the covenant 
which makes war so dangerous that it will soon be- 
come impossible. 

In that bright day the name of Woodrow Wilson 
will be honored, not only because he did great things 
for us whereof we are glad, but chiefly because he died 
to leave us a glorious hope, a vision of the nations 
bound together for the maintenance of peace on earth, 
good will among men. 
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America’s Outlook on Foreign Affairs 
The Annual Dinner of the Wesleyan Association 


=S=Gak. FRANCIS BOWES SAYRE, son-in-law of 

1 | the late President Wilson and professor of 
Jaw at Harvard Law School, was the principal] 
Eee speaker at the annual dinner of the Boston 
Wesleyan Association, held at the Hotel Vendome on 
Dec. 11. His subject was “America’s Outlook on 
Foreign Affairs.” 

This dinner, which is a notable event in the re- 
ligious life of Boston, was largely attended. As has 
been the custom for a number of years, the members 
of the Church Press Club of Boston occupied seats 
at the guest table, and the transfer of authority from 
the outgoing president to the incoming president of 
the club was made at that time. Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, editor of the Christian Register, passed the 
gaily decorated baton indicating the headship among 
the editors to Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of the 
Congregationalist. 

Mr. Charles H. J. Kimball presided as toastmaster. 
Dr. Warren F. Cook, general superintendent of the 
New England Deaconess Hospital, offered the invo- 
cation, the Rev. Charles C. Chayer, president of the 
District Superintendents’ Association of the Boston 
Area, brought greetings, and Dr. Hartman, editor 
of Zion’s Herald, responded. Bishop William F. 


Anderson very appropriately made the closing ad- - 


dress of the evening, and Dr. Webster H. Powell pro- 
nounced the benediction. The dinner itself, as is 
always the case with dinners of the Wesleyan Associa- 
tion, was especially delicious. 

Dr. Sayre spoke in part as follows: 

“T suppose that every one who reads history must 
be impressed with the slow upward trend to some- 
thing higher and better. So slow is the progress that 
sometimes we think it is non-existent, and yet when 
we look deeper we can discern the steady movement 
forward. We have had prophets who have shown us 
the way. They have failed, have been crushed, but 
humanity, Jooking at these leaders, slowly sees the 
vision that they saw and moves forward toward their 
ideals. 

“T speak of one phase of the international move- 
ment, that is, international politics, the relation that 
exists between nation and nation. If we examine the 
international politics of the nineteenth century, we 
see how the whole international framework was built 
on the ideals of force. It was a time when every 
government depended upon armed isolation. We 
now know what happened in that century. For ex- 
ample, there was the Crimean War of 1855. England 
had begun to fear the advancement southward of 
gigantic Russia, and allied herself with Turkey, with 
whom she had no natural sympathy, and then with 
France. After the war of 1871, France, defeated by 
Germany, began to dream of a war ofrevenge. France 
first allied herself with her old enemy of the Crimea, 
Russia. Then in 1898 gradually came the alignment 
of France, Britain and Russia, building a triple 
entente. On the other hand, Germany, youthful, had 
_ started out to make the mightiest army in Europe and 
to build a navy that would make her able to meet even 


England on the high seas. She turned to her old 
enemy, Austria, and to Italy, with whom she had 
nothing in common, and built up a triple alliance 
against the triple entente. Material might was all 
that counted. We all remember what happened in 
1914. It was inevitable. It was the thing that the 
people had been preparing for. It was the result 
that was bound to come from the preparations that 
had been made. 

“When the statesmen of Europe came to write 
the Treaty of Versailles, they realized that there must 
be some change made if civilization was to endure. 
They saw that if the system of armed isolation and de- 
pendence upon force was to continue there was bound 
to be a wreck to modern society. Much as they hated 
the idea, they saw that there must be some other 
method of adjusting international difficulties and 
bringing about some form of international co-operation. 
They decided to take the risk. They incorporated 
with the treaty the Covenant for the League of 
Nations. In the United States, the League of Nations 
has been much misunderstood. Many sincere people 
are honestly opposed to our having anything to do 
with the League of Nations, and this is largely because 
they do not know the objects of the League. In no 
sense is it a super-state. It has no power to coerce 
any nation against its will. At least it is fair to say 
that it has no power to coerce any nation that keeps 
the law and lives up to its obligations. 

“1. It is an organization by which the representa- 
tives of the nations of the earth can come together and 
discuss around the table those problems that are 
common to all and that can not be solved by long- 
range communications back and forth. The more 
dangerous and difficult the problem, the harderit is to 
find solutions by correspondence. The primary idea 
of the League of Nations is to have a place where 
authorized representatives of the nations can come 
together to talk things over. 

“2. The League of Nations exists to make it 
possible for governments to take common action in 
cases where no effective action can be taken by na- 
tions separately. Control of opium is an illustration. 
It can be carried so easily that common action by 
opium-using nations is not enough. The thing can be 
reached only by bringing together opium-producing 
nations to sit’in conference with opium-consuming 
nations. The limitation of armaments is a similar 
problem. You know and I know that it is impossible 
for a single nation to take such action by itself. If 
one nation disarms without reference to other nations, . 
it merely invites attack. One of the great tasks of 
the League of Nations since it came into existence has 
been to accumulate the facts on which effective disarm- 
ament may rest. It has been dealing not only with 
naval disarmaments, with which the London Confer- 
ence is to deal, but with the vastly more intricate and 
difficult problem of land disarmaments. 

“3. The League of Nations exists to direct the 
light of knowledge on the dark corners of the world out 
of which trouble comes. There are many places that 
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we look upon as trouble breeders. Trouble which 
starts on the frontier of a small border state may end 
in a world war. In 1925 the Greek and Bulgarian 
armies stood with swords drawn. Some one sent a 
telegram to the League of Nations at Geneva. In 
three days the representatives of the League sat around 
the table with advocates of both Greeks and Bulgarians 
That night the League of Nations sent two 
telegrams, and as a result each army was moved back 
five miles from the frontier. The Greek army re- 
ceived the telegram when it was on Bulgarian soil 
and within two hours of the time set for an attack on 
the Bulgarian side. 

“4. The League exists to’ make practicable 
methods of international arbitration. Probably there 
always will be international differences and interna- 
tional rivalries. If war is the only way to settle inter- 
national disputes, then let us seek the biggest army in 
the world. Arbitration is a difficult and ticklish 
matter. The League Covenant provides that all 
member states will make provision for the settlement 
of differences by some sort of arbitral tribunal. 

“Under the Hague covenant, we had a kind of 
arbitral tribunal which was not a court but merely a 
list of delegates provided by the different countries 
from whom arbitrators for each particular case might 
be chosen when difficulty arose. There was no con- 
tinuity, no body of procedure, no law that was built 
up, and the attitude of the arbitrators often was that 
of advocates for the side which selected them. 

“In 1920 Europe achieved as a reality what 
hitherto had been only an American dream, a real 
World Court. With the help of American brains, they 
set up a body of permanent judges. These judges 
have lived up to the highest hopes of those who brought 
about their selection. They have acted not as rep- 
resentatives of nations but as servants of justice. 
Time after time the judges have voted against the 
contentions of their own countries. This court had 
no compulsory power, no way of enforcing its de- 
cisions. There was an optional clause that the goy- 
ernments that were willing might agree to give the 
court greater authority. At the outset, only six 
small nations dared sign that clause, under which the 
court took jurisdiction automatically: Portugal, Switz- 
erland, Denmark, Salvador, Costa Rica, Uruguay. 
Slowly progress was made. In 1925, Europe elec- 
trified the world by signing the Pact of Locarno, 
which compelled the nations to seek the jurisdiction 
of the court in international disputes. But that was 
not the last step. When Germany came into the 
League of Nations, she signed g¢hat optional clause. 
At the meeting of the Assembly last fall, Great Britain 
walked into the room and signed it also. Then France 
signed. Now forty-two nations have signed. The 
only great power that has not signed is the United 
States of America. ; 

“The United States has not been sharing with 
Europe these efforts to achieve international co- 
operation. Ever since the close of the World War, 
when there came a sharp reversal of opinion and we 
refused to join the League of Nations, we have stood 
aloof. When we signed arbitration treaties which had 
expired, it was to the old Hague Court that we agreed 
to refer disputes. The problems of the world, how- 


ever, are crowding in upon us. Fifty nations of the 
world meet together to deal with world problems. 
The interests of America are not being represented. 
The danger is that sooner or later the world policies 
that the fifty nations work out will begin to run 
counter to the policies of America. Unless continual 
efforts are made to meet that danger, it will become 
greater and greater. Those who argue for isolation 
have some strong arguments that they can present. 
It is not easy to choose. 

“T want you to consider the enormous expenditure 
to which we shall be subjected for military purposes 
unless we can help find a better way. In 1912 we 
spent $244,000,000 for purposes of national defense. 
In 1926-27 we spent $580,000,000. The armament 
estimates for 1930-31 are $746,000,000. Even allow- 
ing for the difference in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, this represents an enormous expenditure. 
And are we sure that this is the best kind of defense? 
Do you realize the method that Germany used before 
the World War? Did not the war teach us that under 
modern conditions there can be no adequate protec- 
tion in guns? 

“Ts there any doubt as to what answer Christian- 
ity would make in reply to the questions I ask to- 
night? If Christianity is to be something more than 
pretense, must not the Christian take the position 
that we do not live alone in the world and that we have 
responsibilities for the general welfare of the world? 
The decision is not to be made alone in Washington. 
It is to be made by 100,000,000 people in millions of 
homes all over the country. It is a time when each 
of us must make his influence felt to help America 
take her place in organizing the world for international 
justice.” 

Mr. Chayer, Dr. Gilroy, Dr. Dieffenbach and 
others paid high tribute to the work of Dr. L. O. 
Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald. Dr. Gilroy said 
that Dr. Hartman always showed great courage, but 
that there was a higher quality than courage. It 
was an insight which enabled one. to detect the im- 
portant issue and a wisdom which helped him present 
it effectively. These qualities Dr. Hartman had to a 
remarkable degree. 

* * * 

BLIND 
“Show me your God,” the doubter cries. 
I point him to the smiling skies; 
T show him all the woodland greens; 
I show him peaceful sylvan scenes; 
I show him winter snows and frost; 
I show him waters tempest-tossed; 
I show him hills rock-ribbed and strong; 
I bid him hear the thrush’s song; 
I show him flowers in the close— 
The lily, violet and rose; 
I show him rivers, babbling streams; 
I show him youthful hopes and dreams; 
I show him maids with eager hearts; 
I show him toilers in the marts; 
I show him stars, the moon, the sun, 
I show him deeds of kindness done; 
I show him joy, I show him care; 
And still he holds his doubting air, 
And faithless goes his way, for he 
Is blind of soul, and can not see. 

John Kendrick Bangs. 
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The Hosea Ballous and Some Others 


George E. Huntley 


The Boston Association of Universalists met in Woburn on 
Dec. 22, 729, adopted a constitution and prepared for important 
denominational service. The Rev. Walter Balfour offered the 
opening prayer, the Rev. Hosea Ballou served as moderator and 
the Rev. Hosea Ballou 2d as clerk pro tem. Later in the session 
the Rev. Thomas Whittemore took the chair. 

Lest there be undue rubbing of eyes, let me say at once that 
the ’29 of which I speak was not 1929 but 1829. 

I have in my possession (accidentally and temporarily) the 
record book of the Boston Association covering the period from 
its organization just a hundred years ago until the end of 1849. 
To a Universalist with a bent for the historical it is one of the 
most interesting books in ail the world. 

“There were giants in those days.’’ The names already 
given amply justify the statement. Add others frequently ap- 
pearing on these pages: Sylvanus Cobb, W. S. Balch, Sebastian 
Streeter, Lucius R. Paige, Otis A. Skinner, T. J. Sawyer, and 
T. B. Thayer. Who know but others mentioned but now for- 
gotten were in their day even more active and prominent? Later 
in the records we find leadership assumed by J. M, Austin, E. H. 
Chapin, J. G. Adams, Ebenezer Fisher, and the youthful but 
energetic A. A. Miner. 

There were giants but apparently no giantesses. Each 
parish in the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Middlesex or Essex 
was entitled to send to the semi-annual meetings its minister 
and two lay delegates. Though complete sists of attendants are 
given for most gatherings, there is no mention that any woman 
ever ventured into the sacred precincts. Let the speculative 
historian suggest the reason. 

Those giants were exceedingly skillful penmen. That is 
one of the less important impressions that come to the modern 
reader, familiar with the careless, awkward and frequently 
illegible chirography of the twentieth century. Lucius R. Paige, 
J. M. Austin, John G. Adams and the other clerks had no type- 
writers to save their hours; but they were not so feverish as 
the distracted hustlers of the present ministry, and they took 
time to make their pages not only readable but beautiful. Some 
of the Austin minutes are fit to be models in a copy-book for 
young women. 

A little study reveals facts more vital. 

This Association assumed functions now belonging to the 
State and General Conventions, authorizing ordinations and 
enforcing discipline. It sought, however, to have more clearly 
defined relationships with “The General Convention of New 
England and Other States.’’ It is revealed that the system of 
government now obtaining in our church was then but cimly 
conceived. 

The denominational paper constantly mentioned was the 
Gospel Trumpet. Evidently it had a general circulation, for 
whenever the clerks became weary of details they entered mem- 
oranda: “For circular, see Trumpet.’? The members of the 
Association did not hesitate to “speak right up’’ to the editors 
if there was any remissness on the part of the periodical. On 
one occasion an editor had failed, through negligence or obsti- 
nacy, to insert an item as directed, and the Association at its next 
meeting “‘resolved at him’’ in the plainest English. I think he 
obeyed thereafter. ; ; 

The sermons, which took most of the time of the sessions, 
were principally on the interpretation of Biblical texts and “‘the 
tendency of our faith to diminish infidelity, promote comfort to 
the sorrowful and reform the morals of men.’’ Uniformly they 
met with the enthusiastic approval of the clerks and presumably 
of all listeners. Strangely enough there is no mention of the 
Death-and-Glory controversy which must have been raging 
through most of this period. 

On one important matter there was decided diversity” of 
opinion. Should the Association express itself in regard to 


human slavery? The cautious were outvoted at last. At the 
meeting in November, 1842, ‘‘Brother Prince introduced a 
resolution about slavery and then Brother Allen introduced 
another to better Brother Prince’s and then Brother Strictland 
another to better Brother Allen’s and then Brother Black another 
to better Brother Strictland’s. After much discussion and 
anxiety and feeling, Brother Black’s was passed unanimously. 
Here it is: ‘Whereas Slavery is diametrically opposed to the 
Royal Law laid down by our blessed Saviour of doing unto others 
as we would be done unto, and whereas the practise of whatever 
is opposed to this divine law must be a sin, therefore, Resolved, 
that American Slavery is a heinous sin in the sight of God and 
ought to be condemned by every true Christian.’ ’’ 

In regard to the war with Mexico the Association condemned 
it firmly and uncompromisingly, resolving not to be silent until 
it should cease. 

What is it to be a Christian? The question, troubling some 
of us to-day, has never been absent since the foundation of the 
church. Brother E. Francis precipitated a lively controversy in 
1847 when he asked: ‘‘What constitutes a Christian minister in 
full fellowship with the Boston Association? What do we ex- 
pect would be believed by one who calls himself a Christian?’’ 
Some thought that the Articles of Faith adopted in 1803 were 
sufficient, but such were few. A committee consisting of H. 
Ballou, H. Ballou 2d, R. Breare, J. M. Speare and T. D. Cook 
(Mr. Speare dissenting) brought in the following resolution: 
“That this Association expressits solemn conviction that in'order 
for one to be regarded as a Christian minister with respect to 


faith, he must believe in the Bible account of the life, teachings, 


miracles, death and resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Debate was warm and so extended that the matter had to be 
carried over to an “extraordinary session.’’ The resolution was 
then adopted by a vote of thirty-four clergymen and forty-two 
laymen against eight of each. 

This old volume is not without its element of romance. 
Much of the time of the Association in 1848 and 1849 was taken 
up with the case of a brother against whom a committee con- 
sisting of Cyrus H. Fay and A. A. Miner made the following 
accusation: ““We charge Rev. .... with the crime of engaging 
himself to marry Mrs. ...of D.... while he was under a 
previous engagement to marry Miss ....of C....’’ The 
unfortunate brother was convicted and his fellowship was for- 
feited. As his church declined to discharge him, it also was ex- 
pelled from the Association. Repeated requests brought no 
merciful revision of judgment for either church or pastor. 

During this period the matter of education received sympa- 
thetic attention. A Sunday School Association and a home mis- 
sionary movement were approved, a literary institute at Methuen 
was encouraged, and the canvass for funds finally resulting in the 
theological school at Canton, New York, was endorsed. 

It is exceedingly interesting to read this record book in 
connection with “Fifty Notable Years of Universalism,’’ which 
gives the pictures of most éf the leaders in the Boston Association. 
They were stern-looking men who took life seriously and took 
themselves seriously. But, reading between the lines of the 
faithful scribes, we can detect evidences that after all they were 
quite human and that on occasion their eyes could twinkle. 

= = * 
He touched me with his spirit hand 
Till new life sprang within my breast, 
And hopes revived, as drooping flowers 
When by soft rains they are caressed; 
He spoke no words, he made no sign, 
He uttered no command, 
But with God’s eyes he looked in mine 
And touched me with his hand. 

Edgar W. Preble. 
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The General Convention at Work 


PEACE TOWER PLEDGES 
(Continued) 
Miss Ida B. Gurley, Oak Park, IIl. 
Mrs. W. E. Haines, LeRoy, Ohio. : 
Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Reynolds, father and mother. 
Rey. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., New York City. 
Mrs. Florence E. Hanmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Albert J. Hanscom, Lawrence, Mass. 
In memory of the loyal women of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Lawrence, Mass. 
Rey. M. R. Hartley, Clinton, Ill. 
In the name of his three boys, Morley, Ralph, John Richard 
and Thomas Clayton. 
Miss Ruth E. Hersey, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Ernest Howell, Southold, N. Y. 
Rey. and Mrs. George E. Huntley, Cambridge, Mass. 
John F. Hyland, East Weymouth, Mass. 
Illinois Convention. 
Indiana Convention. 
Mitchellville, lowa, Universalist Church Comrades. 
Benjamin N. Johnson, Lynn, Mass. 
Rey. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 
Underwritten for the Isolated Universalists of lowa. 
Rey. Hal T. Kearns, Baltimore, Md. 
One-half of pledge for Auntie Bingham (see George Welch). 
Mrs. Nellie G. Kelley, Elgin, Ill. 
For Walter Lyle Kelley, Ralph Leverett Kelley, Henry 
Phillips Kelley, and Alfred Pruden Kelley. 
Mrs. H. A. Kling, Royal Oak, Mich. © 
Rey. D. Lamphear, Madison, N. Y. 
Mrs. Sealand Whitney Landon, Flushing, N. Y. 
In memory of Sealand Whitney Landon. 
Leader Family. 
Rey. H. C. Ledyard, Hutchinson, Kan. 
In memory of Eugene V. Debs. 
Mrs. George E. Leighton, Somerville, Mass. 
Rey. G. H. Leining, Melrose, Mass. 
Mrs. Catharine Turrell Lewis, Washington, D. C. 
As a memorial to Mr. Willard Sherman Turrell, Sr., and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carr Turrell, parents. 
M. W. Lewis, Washington, D. C. 
As a tribute to Miss Anna B. Lewis and Mrs. Louisa Lewis 
Scobey, sisters. 
Rey. Fred A. Line, Indianapolis, Ind. 
In memory of his mother. 
Eunice Gilbert Louth, Mount Vernon, III. 
In memory of great grandparents, Lucy and Eli Gilbert. 
Frank W. Lovejoy, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rey. and Mrs. Lewis R. Lowry, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mrs. Carrie A. Magers, Galesburg, Ill. 
In memory of parents, Henry Ellsworth Parker and wife. 
Norway, Maine, Church. 
As a memorial and tribute to Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Snow. 
Rev. H. A. Markley, Gorham, N. H. 
In memory of Henry Markley, son. 
Buckingham Marsh, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Rev. Verdi*Mack Martin, Gaysville, Vermont. 
In memory of my beloved parents, Alonzo S. and Maria 
(Pelton) Mack, who believed and lived the Universalist 
religion. 
Rev. Verdi Mack Martin, Gaysville, Vermont. 
In sacred memory of my deceased brothers, Eugene A. and 
Edwin B. Mack, M. D., also in honor of living brother, 
William E. Mack, and his wife, Clara M. Mack. 
Rey. Verdi Mack Martin, Gaysville, Vermont. 
In memory of devoted husband, Col. George Harrison 
Martin, who helped to preserve the Union. 
Church of Our Father, Baltimore, Md. 
In memory of Rev. Royal H. Pullman, D. D. 


Massachusetts State Convention Executive Committee. 

Massachusetis Bethany Union Girls. 

Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 

Women’s Benevolent Society, Attleboro, Mass. 

Church of Redemption, Boston, Mass. 

First Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

In memory of Rey. G. W. Bicknell, D. D. 

Chapin Alliance, Charlestown, Mass. 

Pullman Mission, Lynn, Mass. 

Ladies’ Circle, Marlboro, Mass. 

First Church, Medford, Mass. 

Medford Hillside, Mass., Church. 

Melrose, Mass., Church, underwritten by F. W. Goldthwaite. 

Murray Class of First Church, Melrose, Mass. 

In loving tribute to their leader, Mrs. Harold Marshall. 
Various individuals and societies of the Orange, Mass., Church. 
Palmer, Mass., Church. 

Church Aid, First Church, Somerville, Mass. 

St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, Mass. 

First Church, Weymouth, Mass. 

Third Church, North Weymouth, Mass. 

In memory of Dr. Tenney. 

First Church, Worcester, Mass., Ladies’ Social Circle. 

As a memorial to Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Moses H. Harris and 

Rey. Dr. and Mrs. Almon Gunnison, former pastors of 

Worcester First and their wives. 

All Souls Church, Worcester, Mass. 

J. F. and Jessie M. McKinney, Elsenore, New York. 

Rev. R. H. McLaughlin, Hartford, Conn. 

In memory of Annie Rose McLaughlin. 

Minnesota State Convention. 

Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Eugenia Minor, Boston, Mass. : 

In memory of Rev. W. C. Selleck, D. D., Riverside, Calif. 

,H. P. Montague, Rochester, N. Y. 

In memory of Dr. I. P. Coddington. 

Rey. Henry Victor Morgan, Tacoma, Wash. 

In honor of wife, Adda Laine Morgan, and thirteen-year-o !d 

son, Murray C. Morgan. 

Henry C. Morris, Chicago, IIl. 

In memory of grandfather, Henry Morris. 

Rey. Clinton A. Moulton, Dolgeville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Maud Nash, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In memory of Arthur Nash. 

New Hampshire State Convention. 

Nashua, N. H., Lay Delegates. 

New York Universalist Convention. 

In memory of Owen D. Young. 

Binghamton, N. Y., Church. 

All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

First Universalist Church, Dexter, N. Y. 

In honor of Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D. 

Church of the Messiah, Fort Plain, N. Y., Trustees, Ladies’ Aid 
Society, Chapin Club, Birthday Fund, Sunday School and 
Missionary Society. 

In memory of all of those in the Fort Plain Church whose 

work is done but whose influence lives on. 

St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Church of the Divine Paternity, New York City. 

Ta Kala Society, Church of the Divine Paternity, New York City. 
In memory of Mrs. Washington L. Cooper. 

All Souls Universalist Church, Watertown, N. Y. 

Clinton Circuit, North Carolina. 

In memory of Rev. J. L. Everton. 

Rocky Mount, N. C., Mission Circle. 

William J. Ogden, underwritten for the members of the Board 
of Trustees of the Baltimore, Md., Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Ogden, Baltimore, Md. 

(List to be continued.) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NO CRACKING THIS HEAD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your appeal for some one to point out the distinction between 
humanism and theism ought to find response, but you must re- 
member that a humanist who shows his head among theists will 
be met with knobby blackthorns, also that, in accordance with the 
saying ‘‘None so blind as those that won’t see,’ there are not 
many who will see it when it is pointed out. 

In the same issue of the Leader in which your appeal ap- 
peared Dr. Dieffenbach’s speech was reported in part. It con- 
tained the very distinction you profess to be seeking. He says 
of the humanists, ‘‘Their teaching is that we are here, that we 
depend on our own resources, and only in ourselves can we trust.’’ 

Confucius said that a pupil who, when one corner of a propo- 
sition was presented to him, could not find the other three was 
not worth bothering with. Dorsey and Overstreet would not 
agree with him. Few of us could qualify to become disciples of 
Confucius. 

According to Dr. Dieffenbach’s analysis any one who be- 
lieves that there is God enough to trust in is not yet a humanist. 
A full-statured humanist rules out God as a factor in human 
affairs. In so far as a man reckons God into the human equation 
as an effective agent he is qualifying and diluting his humanism. 
The cutting edge of humanism lies in the realization that the 
hope of mankind is man. The consideration that there is no 
other hope is what hardens him to steel. He faces his full re- 
sponsibility. Laissez faire and trust in God fall far short of this 
deadly earnestness. 

Why, then, do leading humanists spurn the terms “atheist’’ 
and “‘agnostic?”’ 

One reason is that these terms are not purely descriptive. 
‘They have become terms of reproach. People have been taught 
that an atheist is immoral and anti-social. As long as they 
hold that mental association any one who calls a humanist an 
atheist is guilty of libel. 

An atheist may be a man of spiritual fervor, “‘a builder of 
the kingdom of heaven on earth,’’ as Dr. Dieffenbach says, but 
what audience would believe it? Call aman an atheist and you 
have in effect called him everything that is bad, for that is how 
your hearers will take it. 

If the opponents of humanism are so unscrupulous as to use 
this epithet they will put upon the leaders of humanism a burden 
of reproach that will greatly vitiate their usefulness, and retard 
their work. The latter will then have to spend time and energy 
demonstrating that there have been good men who were atheists. 

Your editorial itself suggests that atheism is not an in- 
tellectual but a moral issue. 

It also fails to reckon with the fact that a man who is now 
an out and out humanist may also have had “religious ex- 
periences of depth and beauty.’’ Nearly all of the older men at 
least have held a fervent belief in God and have enjoyed it to 
the full, and then have become dissatisfied with it. The ec- 
stasies of the saints have not sufficed to establish the truth and 
permanence of the ideas they held. 

It is counted to Mr. Holmes for righteousness that he feels 
the need of prayer, the impulse to prayer, and does pray. Is it 
not an acquired habit? Many a man has broken himself of the 
habit when he became convinced it was irrational, and has dis- 
covered its strength with surprise. 

Humanism represents a real change in attitude even for 
those who are not extremists, but the distinctiveness of humanism 
must be sought in those who go the whole way to hundred per 
cent humanism. A humanist branch grafted on to a theistic 
tree does offer difficulties in classification. I cite Prof. Harry 
Elmer Barnes as being pure humanist, and he gives honorable 
mention to the Rey. John H. Dietrich. 

Humanism is a growth in adaptation to the world as science 
has revealed it to us. Our readjustment is necessarily slow and 
painful. We should be homesick if deported to a foreign land, 


and the land to which science has deported us is very foreign. 
We have to change our vocabulary, our mode of living and our 
loyalties. Many will never feel at home in this new universe. 

Time is the best friend of us all. If there is flaw and fallacy 
in humanism time will reveal it. Otherwise, persecution and 
suppression apart, time will vindicate it. 

If this letter seems terse it is still written in the Christmas 
spirit of good-will to all opponents, and as frankly as if it were 
anonymous. 

Gordon Kent. 

Moline, Ill. 


The only man whom we want to crack with a blackthorn is 
the man who dodges. The writer of this letter does not dodge, 
and we welcome the letter and give him our hand. He is clear, 
frank and brave, and we like that kind of man whether we agree 


with him or not. 
3 The Editor. 


* * 


CAN THE HUMANISTS ANSWER THIS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Certainly that was a fine editorial of yours on Humanism. 
We Unitarians who still say our prayers have been trying in vain 
a long time to get our humanists to disprove the charge of athe- 
ism to which they have laid themselves open. But at last one 
of them has had the courage to come out frankly and say what 
humanism means to him. In a letter in the Dec. 5 issue of the 
Christian Register the Rev..Gordon Kent of Moline, IIl., says, 
“Why retain the term (God) in the liturgy while rejecting it in 
science?”’ and he goes on to accuse the theist of camouflage be- 
cause he continues to speak of a God unknown to science. It is 
beside the point to mention that Mr. Kent’s assumption is highly 
arbitrary—namely, that science is the all sufficient guide to 
reality—the thing being that he does not use the word in his 
church because he does not believe in Him. 

Again there are the printed sermons of Dr. John Dietrich, 
who is really the guiding genius of the movement in the Unitarian 
fold. In a sermon, ‘“The Folly of Halfway Liberalism,’’ he 
says, “If all the people of this world should decide upon a cer- 
tain kind of world there is no outside power that could prevent 
its attainment.’’ And he goes on to say that he would make 
humanists of people ‘‘in order that their thoughts may be turned 
from the altars of the gods to the tasks which lie about them, for 
once we turn men’s efforts from prayer and supplication to a firm 
and confident reliance upon themselves, the future is assured.’’ 
“What is needed is a faith built upon scientific truth.” 

I do not see why the theists should be so very careful of 
humanist feelings when they themselves make such statements 
as above. My predecessor in the parish of which I am now 
minister abolished prayer and the name of God from his services. 
When a lady asked him what became of the soul after death he 
replied, ““What becomes of the flavor of the apple after you have 
eaten it?’’ This thing is not happening in a corner. Humanism 
is against the idea of any other personality in the universe except 
man. That it dogmatically asserts that man’s ‘‘values’’ are 
valid is to no point. That they throw the blame for their 
atheism on the theists is also not ad rem. They do not believe 
in God, and that is atheism. 

For the life of me I can not see why humanists deny their 
atheism. They are dogmatic enough about everything else. 
But perhaps there is a method in this denial business. Perhaps 
certain ministers would not be able to hold their congregations 
if they called atheism by its right name. It might be that lay- 
men would not care to dig down into their pockets and sacrifice 
their own pleasure in order to support a preacher whose preach- 
ing is to the effect that man’s origin, his nature, and his destiny 
are non-essentials, because so far as science knows when man 
dies he dies like a dog and that is all there is to him. 

John Clarence Petrie. 


Dec. 28, 1929 


A REVIVAL COMING 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

The discussion on Bradley’s book (which I have not as yet 
read) is very virile. Petrie seems to hit the nail on the head in 
his concluding paragraph. There is a profound undercurrent in 
the direction of a spiritual interpretation of life and a revival of a 
true otherworldliness. If only we knew how to bring it to the 
surface! I am convinced that spade work has to be done in 
demonstrating that religion is a response as well as a search, an 
aspiration and a quest. Iam surprised that this aspect is almost 
totally ignored by most writers in this field. 

H.W. 
* * 


SPOERL OR EDDINGTON—WHICH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In his criticism of Bradley’s ‘““‘The Recovery of Religion,’’ 
the Rey. Howard D. Spoerl delivers himself of the following dic- 
tum: ‘‘For any one to proclaim in this century that there is an 
entrance to the mind besides that of sense-experience, exhibits 
asad lack of understanding of the facts of science.” 

In this connection it is interesting to read the luminous 
passages of Stanley Eddington, as found in his ‘‘Science and the 
Unseen World.’’ Professor Eddington contends that, for one 
thing, our knowledge of our own nature is a mystery which can 
not be covered by any kind of scientificformula; which is not the 
case where the mind receives instruction from sense-experience. 
All knowledge derived from sense-experience is ultimately subject 
to scientific investigation. But Professor Eddington goes 
farther. ‘I think it can be maintained ... . that the mystic 
recognizes another faculty of consciousness, and accepts as sig- 
nificant the vista of a world outside space and time that it re- 
veals.’”’ (‘‘Science and the Unseen World,’’ page 75.) 

Since the mind, as instructed by sense-experience, has 
never yet transcended the universe of time and space, there can 
be no quibbling about the meaning of Professor Eddington’s 
words. There is an entrance to the mind besides that of sense- 
experience. The conclusion is plain. Either Professor Ed- 
dington “exhibits a sad lack of understanding of the facts of 
science,’’ or there is something out of kilter with Mr. Spoerl’s 
psychology. Which do you think it is? 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Mechanic Falls, Me. 

* * 


MR. MENDUM COMES BACK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I thank you for publishing in your issue of Nov. 30 my 
letter on the Massachusetts law relative to obscene books. 

There has been so much misinformation broadcast as to 
this matter by the booksellers and the press, that I was glad to 
have an opportunity to point out to your readers all over the 
country that we do not have in Massachusetts official censor- 
ship of books. We merely have penal laws against obscene 
books, pamphlets, etc., just as we have penal statutes against 
public drunkenness, and laws against adulterated foods. 

For two years there have been attempts to get bills re- 
ported taking out of the statute, as respects books, the important 
words: “manifestly tending to corrupt the morals of youth.” 
These bills were supported by booksellers and their friends. 
The 1929 bill (House No. 577) was introduced by the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club Inc. Of course no body of intelligent 
lawyers, of whom the Legal Affairs Committee is made up, 
would think of reporting such bills. They did this year report 
a bill somewhat in sympathy with the wishes of the Library Club 
Inc. and the booksellers, but the committee steadfastly refused 
to eliminate the above-quoted words. The bill as redrafted and 
finally reported incorporated the “book as a whole’’ principle. 
The opposition in the Senate thought that it did not improve the 
existing statute. It was killed, and again killed on reconsid- 
eration, never reaching the House at all. 

Proponents of a change in the statute are now preparing 
to file a new bill on the “book as a whole”’ principle. The pres- 
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ent statute punishes the selling of a “book, pamphlet, ballad, 
printed paper or other thing containing obscene, indecent or im- 
pure language or manifestly tending to corrupt the morals 
of youth,’’ ete. The only change now suggested makes the 
statute read: ‘‘Book, pamphlet, ballad, printed paper or other 
thing which, considered as a whole, is obscene, indecent or im- 
pure, or manifestly tends to corrupt the morals of youth.’’ 
Thus there could be no conviction unless theret'was a finding 
against the book as a whole. 

This is certainly a very radical weakening of the statute, 
if, indeed, it does not amount to a repeal of it so far as books 
are concerned, Not every desired law can be made workable. 
We have a penal statute against spitting on sidewalks. It 
would be absurd so to change the statute as to render liable only 
those who did a wholesale job of expectoration. This new bill 
can properly be called a “‘loop-hole”’ bill. It will give our mod- 
ern literary cubists just what they want, an opportunity to in- 
ject obscenity here and there in the chapters. There are 
certain fences that are rendered unfit by only one knot-hole. 

Samuel W. Mendum. 
* * 


SHALL PREACHERS STOP AT TEACHING? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read in the Leader that a Unitarian Christian is one 
who believes that “Jesus is the human incarnation of the quality 
of God in a finite degree.’’ That is a peculiar state of mind. 
“The great snare of the psychologist,’’ William James declared, 
“Ss the confusion of his own standpoint with that of the mental 
fact about which he is making his report. I shall hereafter call 
this the ‘psychologist’s fallacy’ par excellence.”’ 

Well, that’s that. Did not the speaker at the ministers” 
meeting in the chapel of the Church of the Redemption Nov. 4 
get a little off the track? He began by declaring that many 
theological students were ruined as effective preachers by being 
molded to the ideas of professors in theological schools. Then 
he proceeded to state that the office of a preacher was the mold- 
ing of congregations to his ideas. 

Considering the fact that the speaker was addressing clergy- 
men, it may be allowed that those clergymen would take at their 
face value the speaker’s figures of speech, “‘persuade the intellect,’” 
and “‘stir the emotions.’”’ But in declaring that a preacher should 
“create certain attitudes of mind, heart and spirit’’ in his hearers, 
by ‘‘playing on their souls until they are moved to decision,’”’ he 
advised domination of the minds of hearers by the mind of the 
preacher. It is that method of pulpit oratory, pursued for long 
in Christian pulpits, that has flooded Christian churches with 
spineless, anemic Christians, made so by their allowing preachers 
to think for them instead of thinking for themselves. 

Religion that isn’t the product of one’s own cool reasoning 
The human reason is the 
only door by which consciousness of God, and righteousness, can 
enter human life. When the reason grasps conviction of a 
truth, and not until then, will the fire of religious enthusiasm 
spontaneously light in the soul. 

The office of the preacher is only to ‘“‘teach.’”” The speaker 
at that ministers’ meeting stated, ‘‘After you have finished as a 
teacher, you must play upon their souls until you move them to 
decision.’”’ Longe aberrat scopo. 

W. W. Gleason. 

Fort Pierce, Fla. 


* * 


READ YOUR LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I always enjoy and appreciate the Leader, but have done so 
more than ever since the Convention. The reports have been 
so complete that it has been a great help in bringing to those who 
could not go a report of what some of us were privileged to hear, 
My advice to all the ‘‘stay-at-homes”’ has been ‘Read your 
Leader.”’ 

Clara V. Coventry. 

Rochester, Minn. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


He who is loyal io his own indwelling mind and god, and a willing votary of that inward grace, makes no scene, heaves no sighs, 


needs not a wilderness nor yet a crowd.—Marcus Aurelius. 


The Spirit of Wisdom, Love, and 
Power 
By Paul B. Bull. (Macmillan. $1.00.) 


This book offers material for ‘“Medita- 
tion on the Person and Work of the Holy 
Spirit.” It contains some rich things. 
Father Bull’s interpretations of orthodox 
Christian thought are neither mean nor 
meager. But the book is more provocative 
to argument than conducive to medita- 
tion, unless a reader stands patiently 
within the structure of belief which shelters 
the author’s spirit and conditions the 
logical activity of his mind. When medi- 
tating upon the Spirit of Love, it is some- 
what restrictive to come across state- 
ments like the following: “Scientists tell 
us that bi-parentalism (i. e., birth from 
two parents) was a later development in 
the methods of reproduction observed in 
Nature, and was introduced not with a 
view to reproduction, but to give the new 
unit a double outfit of inherited character- 
istics. When the Lord of all Life, the 
Lord of the amoeba as well as of man, 
Himself enters the historical series of 
Time and Space, it is unnecessary to have 
two parents. The Virgin Birth is for Him 
the most congruous entrance into the 
Time series; just as a Virgin Birth of 
Water and the Spirit is the most congruous 
entrance for us mortals, the creatures of 
Time and Space, into the realm of Eternal 
Life.’ The material for meditation may 
be very useful for arming minds already 
enlisted in Father Bull’s particular regi- 
ment of the Christian army; but it does 
not accelerate the ‘“‘central impetus”’ 
whereby the Spirit of Truth leads us, and 
we learn more from the Silence of God 
than from the traditions of men. 

V. T. Pomeroy. 

Milion, Mass. 

The ‘‘Minor’’ Prophets 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets. By 

Sir George Adam Smith, D. D., LL. D. 

2 vols. New and revised edition. 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 each.) 

The principal of the University of Aber- 
deen has done more than any other writer 
in English to make the prophetic books 
significant to students of our time, and 
this new and revised edition of his work 
on the twelve prophets misnamed “minor’’ 
is most welcome. These prophets, Amos, 
Hosea and Micah being of course the best 
known (vol. 1), “illustrate among them 
the whole history of written prophecy.’’ 
They dealt with definite situations, and 
apart from these their- words can not be 
understood; but with the background of 


Any boek reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


history in mind, and under the guidance 
of such a scholar as George Adam Smith, 
the modern reader of such a modern trans- 
lation as these volumes contain finds the 
timeless messages which justified the place 
of the twelve in the canon of the Old 
Testament. 

Since the first appearance of this widely 
known work in 1896, study of Hebrew 
poetry has rendered obsolete the transla- 
tion then offered, and the author has 
thoroughly revised the text to conform to 
what is now known of the original meters. 

The twelve are considered in their 
chronological order, and in each case a 
historical and critical introduction to his 
book is followed by an account of the man; 
after this comes a translation, with scholar- 
ly footnotes and with an exposition which 
takes account of both the historical situa- 
tion and the present value of the words; 
and finally Dr. Smith gives a discussion of 
the prophet’s main doctrines. 

The preacher who recognizes the im- 
portance of the socal applications of our 
religion will find these volumes a veritable 
storehouse of pertinent illustration and 
suggestion, while those who have never 
felt the force of the “social gospel’’ will, if 
they can be persuaded to meet these 
twelve heralds of a righteous order, find 
themselves stirred out of complacent 
contentment. 

H.E.B.S. 


* = 
New Story Talks to Boys and Girls 


By Howard J. Chidley. (Doubleday, 

Doran. $1.25.) 

Dr. Chidley has not done justice in his 
title to his admirable little sermons to 
children. Spoken by Dr. Chidley (minister 
of the Congregational church in Win- 
chester, Mass.) from his pulpit, they must 
be the best of their kind, and as sugges- 
tions to other ministers they are excellent. 
Any eager child who seized the little book, 
hoping for stories, would, one expects, be 
quick to see the word ‘‘talks’’ inserted in 
the title and would shy away from so 
earnest a hint that he be improved. One 
wishes moral ideas might sometimes show 
a “new silhouette.’’ Is this asking too 
much of the hard-working minister? 

Dorothy T. Pomeroy. 

Milion, Mass. 


* * 


Seventy-Five Stories for the Worship 


Hour 
By Margaret White Eggleston. (Double- 
day, Doran. $1.50.) 


Mrs. Eggleston in this book hopes that 
young people will learn that the virtues of 
“love, faith, hope, gratitude, self-sacrifice, 
patience, brotherhood, self-control and 


' 


service make life bigger and stronger and 
more useful.”” Whether these virtues can 
be inculeated by such a wealth of anec- 
dote remains to be proved. There is, 
however, a pleasing absence of pomposity 
in her collection, which covers a wide range 
of subjects. Sunday school workers will 
find in this careful little volume much to 
help them in illustrating their lessons. 
Dorothy T. Pomeroy. 
Milton, Mass. : 
* * 
Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons for 
% 1930. 


By James H. Snowden. 

SESE) 

This book is intended as a help for all 
church school teachers who are using the 
Uniform Lessons; the Helper lessons, as 
we call them. For that purpose it is very 
good, and the lesson expositions are ex- 
cellent as helps for preparation in present- 
ing the lesson subjects as suggested by the 
International Committee for adults and 
young people from the intermediate age 
and up. The material is concise, clear 
and usable. 


(Maemillan. 


Carl A. Hempel. 
Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


Interesting Possibilities in Church 
Music 
A Book of Preludes and Versets, and 
A Book of Organ Descants. By Dr. 
Charles W. Pearce. (London: William 
Clowes and Sons, Ltd., 94 Jermyn St., 
S.W.1. Two shillings each.) 


The first of these contains short preludes 
to twelve selected Festival Hymns. There 
are also Versets, or short interludes, based 
upon the melodies of the hymns, to be 
played between the verses. While it is 
the general custom in this country to play 
a hymn through before it is sung by the 
congregation, and to omit interludes such 
as were prevalent twenty years ago, it 
would be an impressive feature of a Festal 
Day service to “give out”’ the first strains 
of a hymn from Dr. Pearce’s book and to 
play the versets as indicated in the text. 
This practise would be analogous to the 
liturgical antiphony of a Versicle and 
Response. 

The hymns used are for the various 
seasons of the church year and the music 
is, on the whole, admirably in keeping 
with the mood of the hymns. 

The book of ‘“‘Descants’’ provides accom= 
paniments for the “‘unisonous hymm sing- 
ing of boys and men alternately.’’ It 
would be an interesting experiment in a 
Festival Day service to try out these Des- 
cants instead of playing the hymns in their 

(Continued on page 1661) 
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Humanism and Immortality, 356. 

Humanist Interpretation of Prayer, A, 
1442. 


Idlewild Retreat, The, 261. 

If I Could Preach Just Once, 1251. 

If Not a Trade Journal, What? 805. 

Illusion That Mysticism Is Irrational, The, 
1284. 

Important Book Review, An, 1061. 

Impressive Meetings at Detroit, 739. 

Incarnation the Success of God, The, 1603. 

In Honor of John Murray Atwood, 1285. 

Inquirer and the Christian Life, The, 1028. 

Inquirer and the Dr. Rice Case, 1090. 

Interesting Chinese Woman, An, 645. 

Interesting Young Story, An, 1603. 

Is the Federal Council Patriotic? 963. 

It Can Be Done, 1637. 


Just What Is Humanism? 1538. 

Kamino Kuni Movement in Japan, The, 
1220. 

Katharine Lee Bates, 1507. 

Kindness and Criticism, 900. 

Kind of Letter That Makes the Job 
Worth While, The, 1508. 


Labor and Temperance, 996. 

Labor Day and Christians, 1059. 

Leadership of the Free Churches, The, 4, 

Leader Will Report the Conventions, The, 
1284. 

Leaven of Despair in Our Prisons, The, 
1124. 

Letter from Mr. Couden, The, 67. 

Let Us Go to Washington, 419. 

Little Lady of the Helping Hand, The, 580. 

Little Things in the Ministry, 1571, 1636. 

Local Papers, The, 1093. - 

Long Road of Travail, A, 1157. 


Madame Curie and St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, 1444. 

Marzolf, Dieffenbach and the Hot Weather, 
1252. 

May Day, 1929, 165. 

Mayo Brothers in England, The, 1221. 

Meeting at the Second Church, A, 549. 

Memorial to Bishop Brent, The, 581. 

Menace of a Truculent Spirit, The, 229. 

Merger of Two Papers, 1508. 
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Message from Mr. Young, A, 773. 

Midsummer in the Sanctum, 931. 

Missionary Message of Holy Week, The, 
357. 

More about Atheists, 196. 

Mr. Couden and “Strange Interlude,’’ 
12838. 

Mr. Hughes and the World Court, 612. 

Mrs. Dennett a Modern Martyr, 548. 


Nagano of Nagoya, 1445. 

Nature Study in Schools, 164. 

Naval Propagandists Try to Discredit 
Peace Programs of the Churches, 778. 

New Basis of Appeal, A, 547. 

New Doctors of Divinity, The, 772. 

New President for Lombard, 739. 

News We Get Accidentally, The, 1188. 

New Technique of the Pastor, 1572. 

Newton D. Baker, 421. 

Not to the Neglect of the Foundations, 
741. 


Offices for Relief Workers, 419. 

Old Age Security, Ministerial and Other- 
wise, 644. 

Old Dead Stump, The, 292. 

One Hundred Years of Religious Journal- 
ism in Canada, 1540. 

One Thankful, Nine Unthankful, 1477. 

One Thousand Sayings of History, 165. 

Other Encouraging Signs, 963. 

Our Business is His Business, 581. 

Our Ministers in the South, 387. 

Our Mission in the Country, 5. 

Our True Business, 195. 

Owen Young and His Country, 676. 

Owen Young at Paris, 707. 


Paint and Varnish Men, The, 740. 

Patient Scientists, The, 133. 

Perfectly Helpless against the Machine, 
1348. 

Picture of Mr. Young, 1413. 

Please Send in the News, 323. 

Pope Comes Out, The, 995. 

Present Day Trend of Religious Thought, 
322. 

President Reveals Us to Ourselves, The, 
549. 

Principal Jacks Next Week, 164. 

Professor John Baillie on Theology, 281. 

Professor Skinner of Tufts, 1317. 

Progressive and the Christian Leader, 
1315. 

Proud of Universalists, 1412. 

Prune Orchard in Full Bloom, 420. 

Public Library as a Guide to Reading, 
The, 324. : 

Public Schools and February 24, The, 195. 

Publisher or*Biographer? 581. 

Purposes of God Can Not Fail, The, 3. 

Pursuit of God, The, 964. 


Qualification for Citizenship, The, 1541. 


Red Chimes: The Church of the Toilers, 
1060. 

Red Cross and Christian Love, The, 1411. 

Reformer of Afghanistan, The, 100. 

Religion Coming of Age, 163. 

Renewal of Our Faith, The, 1445. 

Revolution and Religion, 389. 


Ridiculous Situation, A, 197. 

Right This Wrong, 1092. 

Rockefeller vs. Stewart, 228. 

Rubbing the Gloss from the Treaty, 100. 


Sacco and Vanzetti Committee Advertise 
for a Hall, 1027. 

Saint and Hopeless Boys, A, 998. 

Seandal of Christianity, The, 1188. 

Sense and Kindness in Caring for the 
Aged, 1029. 


Shall Food Ships Be Treated as Hospital ” 


Ships? 1475. 

Shall We Change the Creed? 899. 

Shall We Let Go of Father? 931. 

Shall We Pray to the Elan Vital? 356. 

Shall We Turn the Order of Service 
Around? 1098. 

Short Essay on Universalism, A, 1314. 

Significance of Professor Wieman, The, 
804, 

Situation in Our Church, The, 1252. 

Slashing Attack, A, 259. 

Some Facts Blurted Out, 68. 

Some Light Sought on the Problem of 
China, 8386. 

Something New Next Week, 1539. 

Some Questions about Funerals, 1061. 

Some Reinforcements Ordered Up, 260. 

Snowden, 1219. 

Staggering Question, A, 835. 

Start in Washington, The, 1347. 

Starr King Journal, The, 100. 

State Conventions Aid Young Tower 
Project, 1316. 

Stelzle Should Resign, 1221. 

Stock Market Crash, The, 1476. 

Stowaway Heroes, 901. 

St. Petersburg Starts Construction Work, 
837. 

Strange Outpouring at Malden, The, 1476. 

Sudden Death of Mrs. Rice, 36. 

Summer Concerts, 1027. 


.Tacna-Arica and Bolivia, 708. 


Technique to the Front, 899. 

Ten Millions for Child Health, 515. 

Ten Years Long Enough, 517. 

Thanked the Wrong Man, 1092. 

That Younger Minister, 901. 

Things That Make Absolutely No Im- 
pression on Our Readers, 708. 

This Good Old Year, 1635. 

This Is Boston Too, 1188. 

This Issue of the Leader, 739. 

This Powwow Over Humanism, 772. 

To Be Elected in Washington, 1029. 

Too Sectarian—Not Sectarian Enough, 
1637. 

Tools for the Preacher, 101. 

Travel, 933. 

Turning a Few Dark Things Around, 1219. 

Two Large Bequests, 676: 


Unforgettable July Fourth Celebration, 
An, 808. 

Union Association in Rhode Island, 964. 

Unitarian-Universalist Young People, The, 
1418. 

Universalist Herald, The, 517. 

Universalist Tribute to Owen Young, 1316. 

University with a Future, A, 1188. 

Unpublished Journal of Starr King, An, 3. 


Vote Down the Cruiser Bill, 35. 


Wanted: a New Bible, 293. 

Warrnambool, 933. 

Washington Convention, The, 836. 

Washington: Let Our Younger Men Be 
Heard, 1123. 

Washington: Pay Their Way, 1155. 

Was Washington a Christian? 197. 

Weakens Faith in Man, 517. 

Week of Prayer, 1571. 

Welcome to Ramsay MacDonald, 1251. 

What Is Going up in Washington, 197. 

What Kind of General Conventions, 901. 

What Labor Thinks of the Church, 964. 

Where Are We at on Comity? 1413. 

While Peter Sleeps, 836. 

White-Crowned Sparrow, The, 611. 

Whitlock’s Lafayette, 1512. 

Why a Japan Mission, 1061. 

Why Are the Gulls Flying So High? 164. 

Why Dr. Fosdick Is Unpopular, 1060. 

Why the Universalists? 900. 

Widow’s Gift for Pensions, A, 451. 

Word for Anonymity, A, 1540. 

World Peace Foundation Seeks Light, 
The, 36. 

Worse Than the Iron Hand of the Czars, 
1028. : 

Worship, 708. 

Would Keep Us Out Too, 868. 


Young Plan Saved, The, 1124. 
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Abrupt Reversal, An (Christian Register), 
Zio 

Address of the President of the General 
Convention, F. D. Adams, 1390. 

Afield and Yet at Home, A. Gertrude 
Earle, 818. 

After Attending a Country 
Horace Westwood, 1100. . 
Afterward (poem), Bertha G. Woods, 16. 

Against Federation, Roger S. Galer, 423. 

All We Have for New Churches, Louis 
C. Cornish, 685. 

America’s Outlook on Foreign Affairs, 
1640. 

American Congregationalism To-day, Wm. 
E. Gilroy, 554. 

An Appreciation of the Work of Henry R. 
Murphy, Dr. Tobjian, 627. 

Apollos or Christ, F. W. Perkins, 1353. 

Around the World with Maude Royden, 
514. 

As Sons of God May We Be Strong, C. W. 
Collins, 309. 

Assurance, Robert Whitaker, 756. 

Atlanta Convention, The, M. A. Kapp, 
937, 976. 

Attempt to Be Concrete, An, F. B. Cran- 
dall, 208. 

Autobiography of Barton Filer Rogers, 
621, 649, 715, 784. 


Banquet in Washington, The, 1448. ; 

Battle Cry of Universalism, The, J. C. 
Petrie, 232. 

Beyond the Color Line, J. R. Scotford, 
432. 

Bible and the Business Man, The, L. D. 
Peavey, 1071. 


Church, 
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Birth Control, Uldrick Thompson, 562. 


Call to the People, A, H. R. L. Sheppard, 
134, 

Cammie Gaines, 624. 

Can a Liberal Faith Have a Personal 
Punch? J. R. Scotford, 1192. 

Can Korea Come Back? H. G. Ives, 878. 

Centennial at Dexter, Maine, 1288. 

Centennial at Provincetown, 1072. 

Centennial of a Church School, 1324. 

Challenger of Death, The, M. H. Lick- 

B liter, 364. 

Changing Years and the Changeless Life, 
F. W. Perkins, 294. 

Charge to a Minister, A, J. N. Sayre, 642. 

Child’s Religion, A, A. Gertrude Earle, 
1322. 

China and the Red Cross, 1361. 

China Famine Relief, 147. 

Chinese Pacifism, R. M. Bartlett, 1032. 

Christian Graces, 1103. 

Christian Unity, Harold Marshall, 367. 

Christ of Yesterday and the Jesus of To- 
day, The, L. J. Case, 398. 

Church and Adult Education, The, F. L. 
Fagley, 752. 
Church and Wider Aspects of Social Ser- 
vice, The, Anna Garlin Spencer, 687. 
Church and World Peace, The, Wm. E. 
Sweet, 749. 

Civil Liberties Movement Grows Apace in 
Boston, Norman Fletcher, 1326. 

Commencement at Tufts College, 845. 

Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association, G. L. Thompson, 1487. 

Conference on the Churches and World 
Peace, H. E. Benton, 434. 

Congregationalists at Detroit, The, An 
Editorial Glimpse, 742. 

Congregations Are Funny, E. A. Robin- 
son, 1196. 

Consecration of a New Missionary, 1002. 

Constructive View, A, Wm. E. Gilroy, 336. 

Continuing Crucifixion, The, Fred Smith, 
592. 

Corner-stone Laid in Washington, The, 
582. 

Courage for the High Places, E. D. Ellen- 
wood, 1004. 

Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast, see 
Johannes. 

Cruisings Casual and Carefree, see Jo- 
hannes. 

Cruising Incidental and Accidental, see 
Johannes. 

Cure, The, M. E. Pease, 435. 


Daniel Bragg Clayton, Lyman Ward, 269. 

Days of Judgment, J. C. Petrie, 1291. 

Dean McCollester in Iowa, 211. 

Destined Merger of Liberal Christian 
Churches of America, C. R. Petty, 207. 

Discipline of Poverty, F. W. Betts, 1545. 

Discipline of Roundabout Ways, The, 
F. C. Hoggarth, 8. 

Doxology, The, Fred Smith, 271. 

Drama of the Birth of the Son of Man, 
H. L. Buzzell, 1578. 

Dr. Carpenter for the Pacific Coast, 722. 

Dr. Tomlinson Interprets the Convention, 
1512. 
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Dynamic of the Kingdom, The, C. S. 
Mills, 754. 


Education for Fellowship, L. B. Galer, 690. 

Eleventh Hour God, The, F. C. Hoggarth, 
522. 

Emmons Takes Hold for Washington, 19. 

Escaping Our Past, A. W. Grose, 107. 

Essay in Criticism, An, E. W. Whippen, 
871. 

Evidence in Support of Future Conscious 
Existence, G. M. Twitchell, 360. 

Except to Please a Woman, F. C. Hog- 
garth, 654. 

Exposition of the Lowell Resolutions, An, 
L. D. Case, 720. 


Faithful unto the End, 436, 

Famine in China, The, 180. 

Federal Council in Chicago, The, 1613. 

Finding God, M. D. Shutter, 1395. 

First Year in a Parish, The, Seth R. 
Brooks, 776. 

Floating University, A, M. O. Todd, 560. 

Flying Dream, The, H. E. Benton, 1350. 


Following the Fathers, Harold Marshall, 
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For a Unitarian-Universalist Merger, 145. 

For Better Understanding, 428. 

Ford Hall Forum on Its Own, Rolfe Cob- 
leigh, 530. 

Friend Hoover, William Hard, 304. 

Friendly Probing into the Human Heart of 
a City, Herbert Jump, 1327. 

From the Beginning, F. W. Betts, 13823. 

Fundamentals of Policy at a Universalist 
School, J. M. Atwood, 1254. 

Further Studies of Jesus, W. C. Selleck, 
201, 234, 265, 299, 328. 


Gains for Religion in Modern Thought, 
H. E. B. Speight, 458. 

God: Man’s Idealization of the Great 
Ought-to-Be of Life, G. A. Gay, 1009, 
1039, 1074. 

God Universal, The (poem), Adelaide 
Wayland, 1616. 

Good Tidings, R. H. Stafford, 46. 

Gospel of the Human Touch, The, F. C. 
Hoggarth, 463. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, 
L. P. Jacks, 198. 

Grace of Living, The, Mary L. Chapman, 
877. 

Great Unitarian Gatherings, 678. 

Greatest of Human Calamities, J. L. Cole, 
873. 


Hats Off to the Churches, H. H. Niles, 
1166. 

Homeland Interests at the Council, Wm. 
E. Gilroy, 744. 

Honor to Woodrow Wilson, Henry van 
Dyke, 1642. 

Hosea Ballous and Some Others, The, 
G. E. Huntley, 1646. 

Hoover Impossibility, A, J. H. Crooker, 
275. 

House of Cards, A, V. E. Tomlinson, 206. 

How Owen Young Made Peace at Paris, 
P. J. Philip, 816. 

How to Do It in a Country Church, F. W. 
Perkins, 1224. 
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How to Find the Birds in California, 
Theresa H. Patterson, 627. 

How to Repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, H. A. Hersey, 237. 

Humanism, H. C. Ledyard, 1515. 

Humanism, J. H. Crooker, 369. 

Humanism and Atheism, Robert Whitaker, 
619. 

Humanism of Channing, he, J. C. Petrie, 
616. 


I Believe in Man, J. L. Cole, 392. 

I Believe in Man, N. D. Fletcher, 1228. 

Idlewild Retreat, The, 701. 

Important Statement by Dr. Adams, 1038. 

Important Utterances at Washington, 
1397, 1455. 

Important Things We Have Left Un- 
touched, 81. 

Interesting Religious Organizations of the 
West, R. W. Seaver, 523, 590. 

Inter-racial Co-operation through the 
Churches, James Myers, 338, 

Interview with Dr. Hervey, An, 723. 

Is Our Job Done? J.C. Petrie, 907. 

Is the Protestant Game Worth the Candle? 
H. S. Baker, 905. 

Is the World Outgrowing Religion? H.D. 
Spoerl, 166. 

Is This America’s Youth Movement? B. 
H. Davis, 558. 

Items from a Traveler’s Note Book, J. H. 
Holmes, 655. 


Japan—A Study in Courage, H. G. Ives, 
625. i 


‘ Japanese Missionaries Come Home, C. R. 


Stetson, 787. 

Japanese Saint Paul, A, Irene Harll, 274. 

John Bunyan and Mystical Experience, 
J. W. Buckham, II. 

Journal of a Voyage from New York to 
San Francisco, T. Starr King, 38, 76, 
104, 186, 174. 


Knowledge First—Then a Program, F. H. 
Seldon, 1069. ‘ 

Labor Sunday Message, 944. 

Large Doses of Things That Don’t Cost 
Anything, John Appleton, 518. 

Larger Fellowship, The, Dan Bradley, 
1265. 

Larger Liberalism, The, J. M. Trout, 239. 

Larger Parish—a Case Study in Maine, 
The, James Myers, 594. 

Larger Parish Renders Diversified Service, 
The, P. F. B. Holmes, 386. 

Libel (poem), Bertha Gerneux Woods, 
1043. 

Liberal Church in a Large City, The, 
H. R. Rose, 714. 

Liberalism and Christian Fellowship, Wm. 
E. Gilroy, 334. 

Life-giving Convictions, O. S. Davis, 747. 

Life of Clara Barton, Zaida Zoller, 941. 

Life of Faith, The, F. W. Betts, 267. 

Life’s Fourth Dimension, Effie M. Jones, 
1356. 

Limitless Christ, The, Maria L. Drew, 457. 

Lincoln from Two Points of View, Robert 
Whitaker, 171. 
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Little Journey to the Home of Tolstoy, A, 
F. D. Adams, 70. 

Lombard Commencement, Harold Mar- 
shall, 786. 


Memorial from St. Lawrence Students, 
1428. 

Mental Sanitation, or Better Minds, May 
Frank Chapman, 559. 

Ministers’ Conference 
1398. 

Ministry of Thirty-Eight Years, A, S. H. 
Roblin, 780. 

Miracles, S. A. Saunders, 114. 

Missionaries to Missionaries, B. C. Ruggles, 
1264. 

Modernist Turns the Corner, A. A. R. 
Low, 1612. 

Modern View of Scripture, The, A. D. 
Belden, 652. 

More Old Home Memories, Martha Max- 
im, 528. 

Mrs. Rees Honored, 681. 

Mrs. Sanger and Birth Control in Our 
Country, Uldrick Thompson, 531. 


in Washington, 


Needed — Liberal Evangelism, Horace 
Westwood, 909. 

Negative Fundamentalism, Robert Whit- 
aker, 426. 

Neo-Universalism, L. S. McCollester, 712. 

New Congregationalism, The, 693. 

New Ministers’ Association, Max Kapp, 
1427. 

New York Ministers, The, H. A. Hersey, 
337. 

Next Forward Step, The, A. M. Bradley, 
176. 

Next Step in Liberalism, The, A. W. Mc- 
Davitt, 974. 

Norway Centennial, 1160. 


Of Religion Bound in Black, F. C. Hog- 
garth, 1098. 

Old and the New, The, C. C. Conner, 79. 

Old Church at Salem, The, 691. 

Old Fireplace Speaks, H. E. Benton, 1134. 

Open Letter to the Editor, An, C. R. Joy, 
206. 

Our Alabama Churches 
Harold Scott, 403. 

Our February Breakfast Parties, J. S. 
Cook, 258. 

Our Savior, J. C. Petrie, 1609. 

Our Thinking and Thanking, C. W. Col- 
lins, 1481. 

Outpost of Liberal Religious Thought in 
the South, An, H. A. White, 113. 


Maude B. 


Need Help, 


Pageantry—Why Use It? 
Foster, 368. 

Pages from a Journal, F. C. Hoggarth, 844. 

Patriotism and Peace, L. A. Mead, 1200. 

Pauper with a Check Book, The, F. C. Hog- 
garth, 1168. 

Peace Conference, The, 1429. 

Peace Tower, The, 1414. 

Personal Approach to History, 
H. E. B. Speight, 178. 

Pessimism of Mr. Joseph. Wood Krutch, 
The, J. C. Petrie, 394. 


The, 


Poem Comes to Life, A, Caroline A. Hen- 
derson, 806. 

Preaching in New York, Burris Jenkins, 
1193. 

Preface to Christian Liberalism, W. W. 
Rose, 1416. 

Present at Convention, 1423. 

Problem and the Call, The, Henry Gil- 
lespie, 943. 

Prohibition a Futile Short Cut, 275. 

Project in Social Evangelism, A, James 
Myers, 209. 

Psychological Moment, The, John Apple- 
ton, 141. 


Reactions from the Foreign Missions 
Conference, Mary F. Slaughter, 239. 

Recollections of P. T. Barnum, L. 
Fisher, 1457. 

Recommendations Adopted by General 
Convention, 1427. 

Recovery of Religion, The, Symposium, 
1542, 1580, 1617. 

Red Cross Public Health Nursing Service, 
1520. 

Religion and Science, 1105. 

Religion for Common People, L. B. Galer, 
1450. 

Religion of Jesus, The, E. C. Sweetser, 42. 

Religious Freedom in Japan (Manchester 
Guardian), 725. 

Report of Commission on Birth Control, 
1489. : 

Report of Commission on Comity and 
Unity, 1555. 

Resolutions Adopted at Washington, 1454. 

Review of Mr. Lippmann’s ‘‘A Preface to 
Morals,’’ G. A. Gordon, 1518. 

Right This Wrong (Zion’s Herald), 1102. 

Riverside New Testament, The, W. C. 
Selleck, 178. 

Rural-Urban Conflict and the Church, 
James Myers, 19. 


Sacred Mysteries of Personality, The, 
A. A. Smith, 840. 

Salesman as a Revolutionist, The, J. R. 
Scotford, 557. : 

Science, the Handmaiden of Theology 
F. W. Betts, 297. 

Sea That Was Only a Lake, The, F. C. 
Hoggarth, 400. 

Secret of Immortal Life, The, M. D. Shut- 
ter, 1426. 

Sermon for Mothers’ Day, A, H. E. 
Benton, 552. 


Shizuoka Christmas, 1928, C. R. Stetson, 


146. 
Silver Lining, 
Kennedy, 529. 
Small College Which Refuses to Become 
Big, A, Hamilton Holt, 142. 
Song in the Night, W. P. F. Ferguson, 110. 
Sources of Power, M. D. Shutter, 1452. 
Spirit of the Manse, The, E. J. Lewis, 
1552. 
State of the Church, The, R. F. Etz, 1363. 
Statement of Commission on Comity and 
Unity, 610. 
St. Lawrence Commencement, 819. 


The, G. A. Studdert- 


Storming the Citadel of Heaven, E. W. 
Whippen, 12. 

Struggle for Spiritual Supremacy, The. L. 
W. Brigham, 1483. 

Study Conference on the Churches and 
World Peace, H. E. Benton, T. M. 
Pullman, 401. 

Summer Cruises Near By, see Johannes. 

Summer Experiences, Mary L. Chapman, 
718. 

Summer Preaching in Round Pond, Maine, 
J.S. Lowe, 1456. 

Sunday in London, A, E. M. Hughes, 1485. 

Sunday with Thomas A. Edison, A, W. F. 
Anderson, 939. 

Sundays in England, C. E. Rice, 15. 

Suppressiv hich Results in Expression, 
The, N. D. Fletcher, 692. 


That Which Was Lost, Harold Marshall, 
236. eo 

Theology or Way of Life? J. C. Petrie, 520. 

Things We Value, The, A. W. Altenbern, 
1548. 

Those Dreadful Orthodox, H. V. Harts- 
horn, 307. 

There Is No Discharge from This War, 
Ladie Rowlett, 1358. 

Town, Gown and Overalls, James Myers, 
82. 

Travel as a Means of Promoting Inter- 
national Good-Will, L. O. Williams, 10. 

Tree Families (poem), Bertha Gerneaux 
Woods, 809. » 

Twenty-fifth Birthday, A, Elizabeth Cole, 
1584. 

Two “Macs” of Joliet, The, 115. 

Two Kinds of Humanism, J. T. Sunder- 
land, 5338. 

Two Things I Should Like to Say, C. S. 
Patton, 431. 

Two Worlds or One? (poem),*Elmo A. 
Robinson, 1618. 


Uncle David Correspondence, The, 1198, 
1225, 1298. 

Unitarian Resolutions, 724. 

Unitarians, The, Mortimer Smith, 1259. 

Universalism: Is It Adequate as a Gospel 
of Universal Justice? J. M. Atwood, 
1510. 

Universalists and Unitarians, R. S. Galer, 
1366. 


Valiant Religion, A, F. R. Griffin, 682. 

Venture in Dual Fellowship, A, C. E. 
Rice, 998. | 

Visit to the White Fathers of the African 
Missions, J. C. Petrie, 970. 

Voices of the Times, F. J. McConnell, 680. 


Wanted: A Technique for Universalism, 
Sheldon Shepard, 461, 778, 1041. 

Washington Convention, The, V. E. Tom- 
linson, 1133. 

Washington Conventions, The—An Anti- 
dote to Praise, 1478. 


Washington Conventions, The, Color, 
1424, 1446. 

Washington Conventions: Facts, 1882, 
1419. 
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Way by Which We Came, The, H. N. 
Dodge, 1033, 1065, 1099. 1131. 

Way of Fellowship, The, F. C. Hoggarth, 
968. 

Way to Kill a Church, The, J. L. Dowson, 
116. 

We Want the Truth, Bertha Houston, 464. 

West, W. E. Gilroy, 1042. 

What I Enjoyed Best at the Convention, 
1453. 

What Next? H. E. Benton, 333. 

What of the Future? C. E. Petty, 464. 

What Religion Means to Active Scientists, 
E. H. Cotton, 838, 875, 912, 972, 1007, 
1035, 1067, 1096. 

What Was the Unitarian Issue in the 
West? J. T.Sunderland, 1252. 

When the Flood Came to Our Town, G. A. 
Gay, 450. 

Which Shall We Choose? J. T. Sunderland, 
533. 

Who Wouldn’t Be a Christian? 
Gay, 17, 48. 

Why Is the House of God Forsaken? H. 8. 
Baker, 331, 363, 396. : 

Wings to Soar and Fly, E. W. Whippen, 
1087. 

Wonderful Vitality of Universalism, The, 
H. N. Dodge, 118. 

Workable Belief in God, A, H. N. Wieman, 
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984. 

Place of Jesus Christ in Modern Chris- 
tianity, John Baillie, 1079. 

Plays of J. M. Barrie, The, 280. 

Plays, John Galsworthy, 280. 

Prayer, Mario Puglisi, 1497. 

Preface to Morals, A, Walter Lippmann, 
886. 

Primitive Christian Application of the 
Doctrine of the Servant, 793. 

Progress and Reality, A. N. Whitehead, 
560. 

Pulpit Dramas, Phillips Endicott, 760. 


Quiet Room, A, R. Ambrose Reeves, 1148. 


Verses, 


Ranch of the Golden Flowers, The, Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner, 470. 

Real Jesus, The, Bishop Fiske and Profes- 
sor Faton, 1624. 

Recent Developments in the Social Sci- 
ences, E. C. Hayes, 441. 

Recent Gains in American Civilization, 
Kirby Page, 664. 

Recovery of Jesus, The, Fred Merrifield, 
HONG 

Recovery of Religion, Dwight Bradley, 
1207. 

Reinspecting Victorian Religion, 
Glenn Atkins, 25. 

Religion, Edward Scribner Ames, 407. 

Religion the Dynamic of Education, Wal- 
ter M. Howlett, 344. 

Religion Lends a Hand, James Myers, 
1597. 

Religious Education, 
Soares, 632. 

Resurrection of the 
Justin McCann, 248. 

Remarkable Biblical Discovery, W. P. 
Hall, 1180. 

Roads to the North, Charles S. Brooks, 
280. 

Road to Plenty, The, William T. Foster 
and Waddill Catchings, 25. 

Robert A. Woods, Eleanor H. Woods, 920. 


Gaius 


Theodore Gerald 


Body, The, Dom 


Sacrament of Penance, The, H. Harring- 
ton, 1207. 
Sacraments, A. L. Lilley, 760. 
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Science and Religion To-day, Thornton 
Whaling, 793. 

Science and the Unseen World, A. S. Ed- 
dington, 1284, 1573, 1560. 

Seven Thousand Emeralds, F. C. Laubach, 
1176. 

Seventy-five Stories for the Worship Hour, 
Margaret White Eggleston, 1650. 

Sex and Youth, Sherwood Eddy, 1113. 

Shades of Our Ancestors, Alice van Leer 
Carrick, 281. 

Silas Bradford’s Boy, Joseph Lincoln, 280. 

Sin and Repentance, E. J. Mahoney, 248. 

Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons for 
1930, James H. Snowden, 1650. 

Sons of Africa, Georgina A. Gollock, 151. 

Soul Comes Back, The, Joseph H. Coffin, 
697. 

Southern Mill Hills, L. Macdonald, 1591. 

Southern Frontier, Verner W. Crane, 605. 

Spirit of Catholicism, Karl] Adam, 1207. 

Spirit of Wisdom, Power and Love, The, 
Paul B. Bull, 1650. 

Stanislas Konarski, Wm. J. Rose, 920. 

Star Stories for Little Folks, Gertrude 
Chandler Warner, 470. 
Storing Up Triple Reserves, Roger Babson, 
600. 
Story of the Democratic Party, Henry 
Minor, 151. 

Stormy Life of Mirabeau, The, Henry de 
Jouvenel, 1336. 

Supernatural Virtues, The, T. E. Flynn, 
248, 

Susan B. Anthony, Rheta C. Dorr, 280. 

Swan Song, John Galsworthy, 280. 


Things That Remain, Carl E. Grammer, 
1501. 

Things to Come, J. Middleton Murry, 793. 

Thought Broker, The, Samuel McChord 
Crothers, 280. 

Tinker and Thinker, Wm. Hamilton Nel- 
son, 25. 

Trail of Life in College, Rufus M. Jones, 
729. 

Training Young People in Worship, 
Erwin L. Shaver and Harry T. Stock, 
1270. 

Tryphena, Eden Phillpotts, 1239. 

Twenty Plays, Ferenc Molnar, 280. 


Universe Around Us, The, §S. 
Jeans, 1560. 

Unravelling the Book of Books, Ernest R. 
Trattner, 664. 


James 


Victim and Victor, John Rathbone Oliver, 
377. 

Village Doctor, The, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
280. 

Voices of the Age, J. Presley Pound, 1303. 


War as an Instrument of National Policy, 
James T. Shotwell, 281. 

What Do We Mean by God? C. H. Val- 
lentine, 1402. 

What Is Christian Education? G. A. Coe, 
12 70e = 

What Is the Mind, George T. W. Patrick, 
1144. - 

West-Running Brook, Robert Frost, 280. 

While Peter Sleeps, E. Boyd Barrett, 836. 
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Women and the Ministry, Charles E. 
Raven, 682. 

World’s Miracle, The, Karl Reiland, 984. 

World within the Bible, The, W. F. 
Wunsch, 1176. 


Young Luther, Robert H. Fife, 441. 


OBITUARIES 


Adams, Mrs. James, 414. 
Amos, Fred G. C., 414. 


Bailey, Mrs. Annie Clifford, 126. 
Bailey, Mrs. Caroline M., 1278. 
Baker, Henry, 190. 

Ballard, Mrs. Emerson E., 413. 
Barton, Stephen E., 126. 

Barry, Eliza B., 989. 

Bates, Lewis Carleton, 862. 
Beem, Franklin K., 414. 
Brewer, Mrs. Truman Eddy, 1310. 
Burk, Mrs. Evie M., 574. 
Burke, Mrs. Sarah Jane, 862. 


Carpenter, James D., 1470. 

Case, Mrs. Mary E., 1438. 

Clayberg, Sylvester, 1342. 
‘Collmus, Mrs. Robert S., 1245. 


De Cou, John Wesley, 62. 
Dines, Mrs. William, 862. 
Dodds, Mrs. Emily A., 574. 
Dollivar, Edward, 1181. 
Densmore, Mrs. A. A., 1662. 
Doy, Mrs. Minnie C., 350. 
Dutton, George E., 892. 


Egbert, Mrs. Eva O., 1842. 
Ellis, Jennie Lois, 532. 
Estabrook, Mrs. Tryphena, 478. 


Farber, Mrs. William C., 1181. 
Ferguson, W. P. F., 989. 
Fluhrer, Mrs. Julia A., 414. 
Forsey, Mrs. Wm. F., 638. 


Gardner, William Howatt, 276. 
Garwood, Clifford A., 190. 
Giddings, Annie, 446. 

Gordon, George A., 1444. 
Grant, Everett, S., 

Gregory, Thomas B., 1245. 
Gustin, J. Warren, 1662. 


Halfacre, Benjamin, 30. 

Hallam, Mrs. William Henry, 1054. 
Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Varnum H., 286. 
Henry, Carl F., 147. 

Hill, Mrs. Emily F., 1374. 

Hopkins, Mrs. Mary, 478. 

Hopp, William F., 1136. 

Hosmer, Mrs. Mary E., 574. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Laura J., 29. 


Ingram, Jesse W., 30. 
Ingalls, Francis E., 318. 


King, Mrs. Mary, 734. 
Knickerbocker, Charles A., 1052, 1137. 
Knowles, Mrs. Sophronia, 414. 


Lee, I. D., 126. 
Lobdell, Nelson P., 1565. 
Lowden, Arthur Stevens, 1278. 


Mace, John H., 670. 

Mason, Alice G., 29. 

Mason, Louisa H., 126. 
Matthews, Mrs. George E., 254. 
Matthis, Willie, 574. 

McDavitt, William Harrison, 670. 
McIntire, Mrs. Elizabeth, 926. 
Miller, Mrs. Katherine Z., 158. 
Morse, Ransom P., 318. 

Mount, Mrs. Sara F., 190. 


Paddock, Mrs. Clark L., 542. 
Parkhurst, Henry Adams, 1533. 
Perkins, Norman E. E., 318. 
Powers, Mrs. LeGrand, 1406. 
Preble, Esther, 574. 


Raddin, Eva D., 29. 

Reed, Mrs. Harry Westbrook, 382. 
Reymer, Mrs. Sarah Newton, 1054. 
Rice, Mrs. Clarence E., 36. 
Richards, Harriet Tingley, 414. 
Robinson, John B., 1181. 


 Sleeter, Frederick H., 350. 


Smith, Richard M., 1169, 1137. 


Church News 


IOWA LETTER 


Waterloo. Our 
State Convention will 
be held here in June. 
The pastor and wife 
were present and active 
in the work of the 
General Convention in 
Washington. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rheiner are popu- 
lar socially and work well with the young 
people. * * Webster City.—A new Y. P. 
C. U. has been organized here. Rev. 
Effie M. Jones, D. D., is pastor. She at- 
tended the General Convention and was 
re-elected a trustee on the National Board. 
* * Mt. Pleasant.—Both Rev. Laura B. 
Galer, pastor, and Hon. R. S. Galer were 
at the General Convention, Mrs. Galer 
giving one of the best addresses there. * * 
Osage.—Our treasurer, Mr. George Clem- 
ents, has gone to another state. Mrs. 
H. L. Stoughton takes his place. Rev. 
F. W. Miller and wife are doing good 
work. * * West Union.—Some needed 
repair work is being done with the fur- 


’ nace and the church building. * * Mitch- 


ellville-—We have paid another $100 on 
our note and the interest. We observed 
Rally Day and Home Coming. Christ- 
ened two children and received one new 
member into the church. Will have a 
Christmas program with tree and treat. 
A chicken supper and bazaar netted about 
$100. We have lost by death Mr. Louis 
Tucker, a pioneer member, and the pastor 
has officiated at several funerals of late. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Executive 
Secretary, preached in Concord, N. H., 


= 


Spaulding, W. W., 958, 1026. 
Stearns, Omer P., 382. 

Smith, Mrs. Ann Janette, 478. 
Smith, Mrs. Mollie, 190. 

Smith, Catherine M., 894. 
Streeper, Mrs. Clara Bissell, 776. 
Summers, Jonathan, 766. 
Sweetser, Edwin C., 1404, 1412. 


Tandberg, Mrs. Oluf, 1565. 
Terry, Isabelle Glover, 254. 
Thomas, Frank H., 414. 
Tilden, Mrs. Roxanna, 318. 
Townsend, John E. H., 382. 
Tucker, Idella Lee, 606. 


Varney, Harry W., 1662. 
Vining, Mrs. Almyra M., 1662. 


Wallace, John R., 734, 766. 
Whitcomb, Charles W., 222. 
White, Mrs. Elsie, 478. 

White, Grace F., 94. 

Whitman, Mrs. Harrison S., 1406. 
Wilkins, Mrs. Sarah J., 574. 
Woodman, Olivia J., 989. 
Worrick, Mrs. F. C., 638. 


and Interests 


on Dec. 22. He was at Scranton, Pa., on 
Dec. 16 and at the Council of Superin- 
tendents at Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 18-19. 
Dr. Etz will go south shortly after the first 
of January. . 


Gilbert Ayres, son of Rev. 8. G. Ayres, 
D. D., of Lewiston, Me., is a third year 
student in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and an officer in the U. S. 
Corps Engineers. 


Rey. E. B. Stevens of Saugus, Mass., 
has received a call from South Paris, Me. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, pas- 
tor. A double celebration was held at the 
church, it being the thirtieth birthday of 
the church and the eighty-second anni- 
versary of Universalism here. The festivi- 
ties began Sunday, Dec. 8, with special 
services. Rey. and Mrs. H. A. Lumsden 
were “at home” to about fifty of their 
friends and members of the church Sun- 
day afternoon. Tuesday a pot-luck 6 
o’clock dinner was served in the dining 
room of the church, for which about one 
hundred gathered. Mr. Lumsden, as 
toastmaster, introduced the speakers as 
follows: Dr. George Davis, president of 
Lombard College, Galesburg, Mrs. Nellie 
G. Kelly, president of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Board, Elgin, Ill., Rev. C. H. Em- 
mons, Boston, Mass., and Rev. W. H. 
Macpherson, Joliet, Ill. Tuesday evening 
a pageant was given in the Opera House by 
members of the Sunday school, entitled 
“God Is Love.’’ Mrs. Bert Tiffany, Mrs. 
Peter Schroeder and their committee are 
responsible for its success. Mr. Mac- 
pherson gave an illustrated lecture on 
Scotland, which was heartily applauded. 
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This occasion will long be remembered as 
one of the most enjoyable in the history of 
the church. Letters of greeting were re- 
ceived from Dr. John S. Cook, Dr. L. W. 
Brigham, Rev. Frank Miller, Rev. Lucy 
Markley, Rev. Marguerite Hess, Rev. 
Eliza Everton, and many former members. 
The various members of the church con- 
tributed birthday presents to the church 
of five cents for each year of membership. 
The total of $65 represented 1,300 years of 
membership. 
Maine 

Waterford, Federated.—This society, 
federated for more than twenty years with 
the local Methodist and Congregational 
churches, has for three years been a part 
of the Oxford United Parish. This or- 
ganization embraces all the churches of 
Waterford, Albany, Stoneham, and North 
Lovell. A staff of three, Rev. A. C. Town- 
send, Rev. W. I. Bull, and Rev. B. F. 
Wentworth, holds six preaching services 
each Sunday, and throughout the week 
gives attention to the social and recrea- 
tional activities of all the communities. 
The Wilkins Community House, at Water- 
ford, is now in use. The church is nearly 
completed and was dedicated Dec. 22. 
The Paul Revere bell, salvaged from the 
ruins after the fire last year, has been re- 
cast and was rung again on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Norway.—Rey. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. Our Y. P. C. U. entertained the 
young people from West Paris and Rum- 
ford Sunday evening, Dec. 8. George R. 
Howe gave an interesting address, based 
upon his observations of natural phenom- 
ena. The Ladies’ Circle held the annual 
fair Dec. 11-12, with financial and social 
success. About 200 attended the supper 
on Thursday, which was followed by the 
comedy, ‘‘Mail Order Brides.’’ The 
church roof has been covered with cor- 
rugated iron. The parish committee is 
making a special canvass for funds to meet 
this extra expense. 

Auburn.—Rey. M.S. Hill, pastor. The 
church school has been remodeled, with 
Mr. Sherman Bonney as superintendent. 
A high school department with three 
classes has been instituted, having as 
teachers Mr. Clarence Yokum, physical 
director of the Y. M. C. A., Mr. Clive 
Knowles and Miss Hall, both of Bates 
College. Mrs. Vernon Ellingwood is 
superintendent of the junior and inter- 
mediate work and Mrs. Seth Yeaton of 
the primary and kindergarten. .A class in 
Old Testament History is led by the pas- 
tor. The Y. P. C. U. has been put into 
regular form by Mrs. M. S. Hill and Miss 
Pauline Yeaton as director. A Church 
Council has been established with repre- 
sentation from the church and parish and 
also from all of the auxiliaries. A men’s 
club (Universalist Associates) of more than 
fifty members is starting off with much 
interest and enthusiasm, having Mr. 
Everett Gilman, who has just been elected 
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for the third time for a two year term in 
the city government, as president. The 
Boy Scouts are doing fine work, with Mr. 
Vernon Ellingwood as Scoutmaster. The 
two ladies’ societies held their annual 
Christmas sale with good financial success. 
The pastor is serving his second year as 
president of the Lewiston-Auburn Red 
Cross Chapter, which is doing a large ser- 
vice locally and also throughout Andros- 
coggin County. The membership of the 
chapter was increased several hundred in 
the recent annual roll call. 

Bath.—Rev. Howard Davis Spoerl, 
pastor. At the morning service Dec. 15, 
Mr. Spoerl read his resignation as minister 
of this church, to take effect Jan. 15. He 
stated that he had no future plans. The 
church school has been under the direction 
of Mrs. Dorothy: Tilden Spoerl since her 
arrival in Bath last summer. Mrs. Spoerl 
has acted as superintendent, and the 
school has been reorganized and provided 
with an effective system of worship ser- 
vices. Some new members have been in 
regular attendance. The ladies’ organiza- 
tions report a successful season thus far. 
In spite of the stormy weather on Dee. 18, 
a considerable sum was realized from the 
annual Christmas sale. Other ventures 
have been as profitable. During the sum- 
mer, the parsonage was put into thorough 
repair and preparation on the inside, im- 
provements including steam heat, a new 
kitchen, and extension of the electric 
lights. This was made possible by a city 
trust fund for educational and religious 
purposes. At a meeting of the church on 
Nov. 4, sufficient money was pledged and 
raised to pay off all debts of the church at 
that time. Reports on the regular annual 
canvass have not yet comein. Our church 
is unfortunate in that it must consist of a 
constantly diminishing number of sup- 
porters. There seems to be no help for this 
trend, which affects not only the churches, 
but, in many ways, the city as a whole. 


Massachusetts 


New Bedford.—At the annual parish 
meeting, Thursday, Dec. 12, the following 
officers were elected: Moderator: J. D. W. 
Gardner; treasurer, Wm. L. Lillie; clerk, 
John M. Champion, trustees, Matthew J. 
Burke, Anna B. Crowell, Reginald Tol- 
man, Henry H. Crossman, Ray A. Taber, 
and Wm. B. Sherman. Routine business 
was transacted and reports heard from 
various branches of the church. 

Amesbury.—Fifty-eight were present 
at the service on Dec. 22, and all are 
looking forward with pleasure to the com- 
ing of Rev. Roderick J. Mooney of Brad- 
ford, Pa., our new pastor, who begins 
work Jan. 1. The male quartette recently 
organized is furnishing fine music. 

Franklin.—Rey. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. An event of interest was the visit 
of almost the full membership of our 
Ladies’ Circle to the Doolittle Home for 
the Aged, Foxboro, to dedicate the room 
there our circle has furnished. Prayer 
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was offered by the pastor and music pro- 
vided by Dean students. The occupant 
of the room is a former Franklin lady who 
while here was active in all good works. 

Grove Hall.—Rey. Flint M. Bissell, 
D. D., pastor. We had 141 persons pres- 
ent at the services Dec. 22. The special 
Christmas collection amounted to over 
$1200, which delighted everybody. Our 
church is in good condition and our minis- 
ter is the best all around man we have 
ever had. 

Minnesota 


. Owatonna.—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, a 
former pastor, visited us Dec. 5, speaking 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Warren, 
telling the story of our Washington Con- 
vention. This parish has contributed 
several building stones for the Memorial 
Church. " 
New York 


Little Falls.—Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, 
pastor. Recently we completed a very 
successful fair znd bazaar, holding it for 
three days in the church basement. Each 
evening a fine entertainment was given. 
Our Thanksgiving service was well at- 
tended, and on Thanksgiving Day a 
union service was held in our church. 
The church was filled to capacity for this 
service. The music was furnished by the 
Little Falls Symphony Orchestra and the 
choir of St. Paul’s. The offering was for 
the benefit of the Little Falls Hospital, 
and was surprisingly large. We also have 
paid the balance due on our pledge to the 
Five Year Program (this was paid by Sep- 
tember) and at the Washington Conyen- 
tion we had nine people in attendance. 
Already St. Paul’s is well represented in 
the Washington church, having bought 
and paid for a pew there, besides individual 
pledges. But in Washington, when we 
heard of the splendid tribute that was to 
be paid our geographical neighbor (Van 
Hornesville, Mr. Young’s birthplace, is 
only a short distance from Little Falls), as 
well as our spiritual brother, Owen D. 
Young, we had to increase our claim on the 
Washington church. This we did there 
to the tune of $285. On Dec. 8, the pastor 
gave ““‘The Servant in the House” as an 
illustrated lecture. In spite of several 
things working against its success at this 
time, this lecture was splendidly received 
and the pastor has promised another for 
Jan. 19. We expect to co-operate with 
the other churches of the city in a Week of 
Prayer the first week in January. The 
pastor holds a service practically every 
Sunday evening, either in his own church 
or in some of the surrounding communi- 
ties. A girls’ club is in process of forma- 
tion and a young people’s society is in the 
offing. 

Ohio 

Blanchester.—Rev. R. S. Kellerman, 
pastor. The Ladies’ Aid held their annual 
bazaar and supper on the afternoon and 
evening of Dec. 4 in the church parlors. 
The net proceeds were about $85. Various 
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repairs have been made upon the building. 
Regular services of worship and Sunday 
school are maintained. 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1650) 


# usual form, with the choir singing the 


hyrnn tunes in unison. Twelve well known 
hymns are given in the book and two des- 
| eants for each one. 
' Both books are well worth trying for 
special services when more than the usual 
elaboration is desired. 
Raymond C. Robinson. 
King’s Chapel, Bosion. 
* * 
COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION 


The Council of Religious Education 
authorized by the Universalist General 
Convention and various other national 
bodies connected with the Universalist 
Church met at the Hotel Lenox, Boston, 
on Dec. 26, for purposes of organization. 
The following are the official delegates 
which compose this council: From the 
Universalist General Convention, Rev. 
Frank D. Adams, D. D., Mr. Victor A. 
Friend, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D.; from 
‘the General Sunday School Association, 
Prof. John Ratcliff, Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D., Mr. Carl Hempel; from the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Miss Alice G. 
Enbom, Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson; from 
the National Young People’s, Christian 
Union, Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, Rev. 
Max A. Kapp and Mr. Lawrence Abbott. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1929 
Previously reportediess (ad ecient. 1,082 
Mitehellville; lowal eum iccccce rales ip 
Lotal:..\. . Saeeeaee 8 sae 1,088 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 582. New Haven, 
Conn., 3. Michellville, Iowa; 2. Total, 
587. 


* * 


A NEW UNIVERSALIST SOCIETY 


A Universalist Association has been 
organized in Floral Park, N. Y. The presi- 
dent is Clifford C. Zahn, and the secretary 
is Charles H. Ford, 23 Fern St. 

Floral Park is a rapidly growing village 
of nearly 10,000 people, situated on Long 
Island about twenty miles from Brooklyn 
and New York City, and about midway 
between Long Island Sound and the At- 
lantie Ocean. 

The small nucleus of Universalists, 
brought together here through the services 
held by the three Brooklyn churches on 
Sunday afternoons in November in the 
Floral Park Masonic Temple, feel that this 
village offers an especially fine opportunity 
for the founding of a Universalist church. 
At present there are only a Methodist 
church, a Lutheran church, an Episcopal 


church and a Catholic church here, and 
new people are coming into the village 
constantly. 

All Universalists near enough to join 
this group are urged to send their names 
and addresses to the secretary. Their 
help is earnestly solicited and will be much 
appreciated. 

If there are any Universalists about to 
move to the great metropolis or its vi- 
cinity, let them come to Floral Park and 
be assured of a warm welcome. It is a 
fine place in which to live. 
with a Universalist Church. 

. * * 
THE MAINE CENTENNIAL 


The Universalist Banner, the organ of 
the Maine State Convention, has a full 
page ddvertisement of The Centennial of 
Universalism in Maine and of the Maine 
Universalist Convention, the historical ad- 
dress given by Mr. James E. Philoon at 
the Centennial Celebration, with additional 
material, a pamphlet of 62 pages sold by 
the Universalist Publishing House or by 
the secretary of the Maine State Con- 
vention, 23 Capitol St., Augusta, for 25 
cents. Many people have read the sub- 
stance of this talk in the Christian Leader 
and will be glad to have it in pamphlet 
form. 

* * 


CANTON DEDICATION 


Mrs. Mary G. Reed of Washington St., 
recently found a well preserved copy of the 
program of the dedication of our church, 
in November, 1847. She has sent it to the 
pastor for presentation to the church. It 
is a very interesting relic, beautifully set 
up and printed by Alfred Mudge, the 
Universalist printer of Boston. We find 
that the poem of dedication was written 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the sermons 
were preached by Rev. A. A. Miner, Rey. 
E. H. Chapin, and Cyrus H. Fay. The 
dedicatory prayer was by Rev. Mr. Miner. 
All who took part in this service were 
famous people of that day and the town 
must have been very much impressed.— 
The Trumpet, Canton, N. Y. 

* * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


The Sunday School Institute for church 
school workers sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation and the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union will be held on Saturday, 
Jan. 11, 1930, at the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston. 

The program is as follows: 2.45, As- 
sembly in Chapel, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
president Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association. 3 to 4, Group Conferences. 
4.10 to 5.10, General Assembly in the 
chapel, with service conducted by Rev. 
Weston A. Cate of Nashua, N. H. 5.20 
to 6.20, Group Conferences. 6.30, Supper 
at the church (50 cents). 7.45 to 8.45, 
Group Conferences. 8.45 to 9.30, Closing 
Assembly in the chapel, conducted by Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker, president of. the Sab- 


It will be finer’ 


bath School Union, and Miss Katherine 
Yerrinton of Arlington. 

The leaders of the different groups will 
be Miss Mary Slaughter, Miss Helen Rice, 
Miss Ruth Drowne, Mrs. F. O. Todd, 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff and Rev. Weston 
A. Cate. 

Out of town guests who desire to remain 
in town overnight, are asked to notify 
the secretary, Miss Dora J. Brown, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston. 

* * 


LOOK OUT FOR DON AISSA. 


Recently there has been in Maine a 
priest by the name of Don Aissa soliciting 
funds from the people in the state, es- 
pecially religious people, to carry on a 
mission of the American Catholic Church 
around Chicago. 

He came to the Church Federation and 
asked for a letter of introduction. Before 
allowing him to use our name we investi- 
gated him in co-operation with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

We found his credentials all right for 
the priesthood, yet according to Arch- 
bishop Lloyd of Chicago it was under- 
stood when Don Aissa left that he was to 
find a community of his countrymen and 
settle there as their priest, but not to ob- 
tain funds for work out there. 

We feel that the religious organs should 
know about this man, as for two years or 
more he has been canvassing New England 
and the East under false pretenses. 

Elsie M. Files, 
Executive Secretary. 
Federation of Churches, 
Portland, Maine. 
* * 
CLOSING OF CHURCH IN  SCOT- 
LAND 

A letter received recently from Rev. 
James Stark of 8 Burnside Terrace, 
Union Road, Camden, Falkirk, Scotland, 
contains the following paragraph: 

“Tn consequence of lack of interest, the 
attendance at the services of the Uni- 
versalist church at Stenhousemuir had 
gradually fallen away till only a very few 
faithful adherents were left, and they ul- 
timately saw that it was quite hopeless to 
continue. The church was closed and 
the membership has now been dissolved. 
The opportunity of disposing of the build- 
ing presented itself and was accepted. 
The church now ceases to exist.”’ 

* * 


THE LEGAL MIND AT WORK 


A meeting of the united parish in Orono 
on Oct. 18 voted to dissolve the organiza- 
tion, whose legality had been questioned, 
although it had functioned successfully for 
over ten years. Many of those who were 
most active in the united parish have since 
organized a community church which 
began holding services in the former 
Congregational building, now the Com- 
munity House, on Nov. 3. A Sunday 
school has been organized. A number of 
Universalists are co-operating in this 
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community movement. A meeting of St. 
John’s Universalist Parish was held on 
Nov. 6, when the resignations of three 
assessors were accepted and others elected 
to take their places. There was no dis- 
cussion of plans for the future, although a 
considerable company had come out hop- 
ing that this might be done. The church 
is closed and no services are being held.— 
The Universalist Banner. 


Notices 


PULPIT BIBLE 

An interested Universalist has a large family 
Bible suitable for pulpit use which will be given 
free to any church which can use it. Transportation 
charges will have to be paid by the church receiving 
it. If you are interested write to Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., Executive Secretary, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Py 
McCONNELL IN BOSTON 

The next meeting of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches will be held ia the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, Boylston and Ipswich Sts., 
Jan. 21, at 5.30 p.m. At 6.15 a dinner will be 
served at $1.25 per place, after which there will be 
an address by Bishop McConnell, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

* * 
A WAY TO FINANCIAL FREEDOM 

The Layman Company’s pamphlet,@“‘Winning 
Financial Freedom,’”’ has proved so popular and 
effective that once more we offer it to any pastor 
without charge. On request we will send, postage 
paid, enough copies to supply all the lay officials of 
his church. 

The pamphlet describes a simple method by which 
the pastor may carry on, quietly and steadily, the 
education of his people in the principles of Christian 
giving, without interfering with his other work, 
and at a cost pureiy nominal. 

The Layman Company is a non-profit, inter-de- 
nominational Christian agency which puts its re- 
sources at the service of all the churches. 

When you write please mention the Christian 
Leader, and give your denomination. 

The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago. 


Obituary 
Mrs. A. A. Densmore 
Mrs. Ada Colegrove Densmore died in Jackson, 
Nov. 30, and was buried in Hanover, Mich. She 
was the last sister of Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Mitchell- 
ville, lowa. She was the daughter of G. P. Colegrove 
of Hanover, Mich., and was active in the Universalist 
societies there under the leadership of Rev. A. W. 
Mason and later Rev. W. L. Gibbs of Concord, 
Mich. The funeral services were held in Jackson 
Dec. 3, conducted by Rey. E. C. Downey of Con- 
cord, Mich. 
J. Warren Gustin 


Mr. J. Warren Gustin of Blanchester, Ohio, a 
long-time and faithful Universalist, a former hard- 
ware merchant, and an ex-mayor of the city, died at 
his home Monday Dee. 9, 1929. He was eighty-two 
years of age. He was an invalid for the last six 
years, and was tenderly cared for by his wife, assisted 
by their daughter, Mrs. Lucy Hawk of Kokomo, 
Indiana, and their son, Harry Gustin of Cincinnati. 
He was a genial man, religious, benevolent, widely 
known and beloved in the community. The fun- 
eral services were conducted by Rev. R. S. Keller- 
man, assisted by Rev. Stanley C. Stall, in the pres- 
ence of friends, relatives, and a delegation of Masons 
who also joined in conducting services. 


Harry W. Varney bd 


The town of Brunswick, Maine, and the Uni- 
versalist church mourn the loss of Harry W. Varney, 
who died Wednesday, Dec. 4, after an illness of 
several months. * 

Mr. Varney was born in Brunswick, March 19, 
1877, the son of Amos F. and Alice W. (Wyatt) 
Varney. He was educated in the schools of Bruns- 


wick and after graduating from high school in the 
class of 1895 served his apprenticeship and later 
became the town’s leading jeweler. 

When it is said that Mr. Varney was one of the 
town’s best known citizens only half has been told, 
for he was also one of the best loved. He was in- 
terested in every activity that tended toward the 
improvement of the community. He was a trustee 
of the Topsham and Brunswick 25 Cent Savings 
Bank, a past president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, a past president of the Brunswick High 
School Alumni Acsociation, past president of the 
Brunswick Club and the local Rotary Club, past 
master of United Lodge, F. and A. M., member of 
Kora Temple, Mystic Shrine, and Sons of Veterans. 

e He was a member and supporter of the Brunswick 
Dramatic Club. 

Mr. Varney came from Universalist stock and 
united with the First Universalist Church of Bruns- 
wick in 1920. Since uniting with the church and 
before that time he held many offices in the parish. 
At his death he was a member of the endowment 
committee. He was a leading member of the As- 
sociates (men’s club) for a number of years and helped 
promote many of the service programs of that or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Varney was of a genial and sunny disposi- 


tion, a sincere friend, an ardent supporter of all that= 
is good. His democrati® spirit made for him many 
friends. 7 

He is survived by a sister, Miss Helen Varney. 

The funeral service was held from his home. 
Rev. Harold I. Merrill of the local Universalist 
church read the selections from the scripture, Rev. 
Otto Raspe of Cambridge, Mass., a former pastor™ 
and friend, read the poem, “The Rose and the Gar- 
den Wall,” and the sermon and prayer were by Rev. 
James F. Albion, D. D., of Provincetown, Mass. 


Mrs. Almyra M. Vining 


Mrs. Almyra Mumford Vining died Nov. 30, 1929, - 
at the home of her daughter, Adda Snyder, Me- 
morial Park, Springfield, Ohio, where she spent the” 
last of her life. She was eighty-one years of age. 
She leaves three children, nineteen grandchildren 
and ten great grandchildren, to mourn their loss. 

She was a consistent member of the Miami City 
Universalist church for many years. She felt that 
she was passing through the door of death to a life: 
more glorious than she could know here, so she pre- 
pared for a pleasant journey. 

Funeral services were held at Alcony, and burial 
was at Cassville, Dec. 3, 1929. 

Ira W. McLaughlin. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 


By WILLARD C. SELLECK 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.” 


Price 75 cents 


Forty Fruitful Years 
An Autobiography 
By FREDERICK W. BETTS 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. Z 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “the 


Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.”’ 


Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at five 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist General 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


The Maine Universalist Convention 
By JAMES E. PHILOON, Esq. 


A History of Universalism in the Pine Tree State 


Prepared for the One Hundredth Anniversary of the organization of the Maine 


State Convention. 


Price 25 cents 


The Way by Which We Came 


By Dr. HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE 


A succinct summary of the historical backgrounds of Liberal Christianity. 


Price 25 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 


‘ 


Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


—_—_—_— 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Church Decorations 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE INC. 


SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 


Most complete library in New England en safety 
standard film---Religious, Ethical and Recreational 


48 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass. 
HAN. 0155-0156 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscoy- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176. Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational © 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


‘Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
/ of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


That it is the spirit and not the gift 
that counts is the conviction of one de- 
serting husband and father, reported by 
Mrs.- A. G. Stall of San Francisco. Re- 
turning from a sea voyage, he presented 
to his wife as peace offerings, on which 
he had spent his entire earnings: 

Item: One pair heavy brass book ends 
(neither parent can read). 

Item: One Chinese dinner gong (the 
family food is supplied by the Associated 
Charities). 

Item: A camphorwood hope chest.— 
The Survey. : 

* * 

“You see the row of poplars on the 
opposite bank, apparently at equal dis- 
tances apart?’’ said a stranger to a group 
of-people standing by a river. ‘Perhaps 
some of you with keen eyes can tell which 
two trees are farthest apart?” 

The group took a critical look at the 
trees, and each member selected a differ- 
ent pair. Finally, after much discussion, 
an appeal was made to the stranger to 
solve the problem. 

“The first and last,’’ he said, as he 
walked away.— Wall Street Journal. 

x * 

Nitt: “Why have you been sitting in 
your car all afternoon?” 

Witt: “I’m waiting for two gentlemen.”’ 

‘Who are they?” 

“The guy who owns the car in front of 
me and the guy who owns the ear in back.”’ 
—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

Friend: “I want to tell you how much I 
enjoyed your lecture Jast night.” 

Speaker: ‘‘Thanks, but I thought you 
had a date over at your girl’s house.”’ 

Friend: ‘‘I did—her parents went to 
hear you.’’—Border Cities Star. 

os * 

Frosh: “‘Boy, J’m in an awful hole.’’ 

Soph: “‘What’s the matter?” 

Frosh: “I’ve spelled ‘professor’ with 
two f’s and don’t know which one to cross 
out.”’—Colgate Banter. 

* oe 

Young. Lady Operator-Printer at lib- 
erty. Feed presses, set jobs. Good speed 
and clean proofs on machine. Reason for 
change, editor’s son home from college.— 
Publishers’ Auxiliary. 

* * 

“In some laundries they use the most 
scientific devices imaginable,’’ says a 
writer. In others they still remove the 
buttons by hand.—Everybody’s Weekly. 


Overheard as a somewhat flustered 
young thing descended from the sedan: 
“Say, Mayme, I see you been on the 
rumple seat.’’—Boston Herald. 

* * 

Customer: “I’d like to see some good 
second-hand cars.”’ ‘ 

Salesman: ‘So would I.’’—Missouri 
Outlaw. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Hach yearly course in 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 

The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. 

The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. A three-years course 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, 121-2 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. 

The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts te 
each year. 

OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 

FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 

PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 

PARTII. Storiesof Joseph. Stories of Moses. Stories Jesustold. 26 Lessons, 

SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 

PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). 
24 Lessons. 

THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 

PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 

PART Il. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 
Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 

FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 

PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 

PARTII. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 

Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as ames 
work. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 80 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each Sart. 

The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. A — course 
ssued two parts to each year. 


Incidents in life of the Lord 


Stories of the Judges. 


LESSON SUBJECTS 

FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PARTII. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 


The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. 
course issued two parts to each year. 


A three-years 


LESSON SUBJECTS 

FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. 
PART II. 


The World a Field for Christian Service. 
Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 
Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each, 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury ‘Street, Boston, Mass. 
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